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Dependability in a gas meter means a constant measure of 
reliable service; this is appreciated by the Superintendent, the 
Meter-reader and the Consumer. 


Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for dependable 
service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in manufac- 
turing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped factory 
assure you that the workmanship, materials. accuracy and gen- 
eral efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” and “B” Types Meter Repairing 


CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2180 East 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gas in America—By Ismar Ginsberg 
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The sole article in this issue of The American Gas Journal is 
in the nature of a symposium on the progress and future devel- 
opment of the gas industry. Many gas men of prominence have 
taken part in this symposium and the views expressed therein will 
be of decided interest to every gas man, no. matter what particular 
branch of the industry he may be most interested in. 
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N n e 
Gas in America 


Its progress in the past and its expectations for the future 


Ismar Ginsberg 


tics of a particular branch of human endeavor 

and followed its progress and _ develop- 
ment through a period of years from its very incep- 
tion, the picture presented by a utility industry, and 
particularly by that of the gas industry, is a very 
complicated one indeed. We, who are directly con- 
nected with its affairs in one way or another, are not 
so apt to see our industry in so correct a perspective. 
That is a common human fault. 

It is only when we step out of our characters a 
bit and, standing upon a mental height, look down 
on what we have temporarily disassociated our- 
selves from that we begin to realize what a mass of 
ramifications, what a maze of varied interests, what 
a stupendous magnitude of effort of all kinds are 
represented in our industry. It is only then, like- 
wise, that we are able to form a concrete conception 
of its possibilities, of its potentialities, of its real im- 
portance to civilized society today and of its poten- 
tially far greater importance in time to come. 


Gas Has Many Phases 


g oe one who has studied the general characteris- 


It is well for us gas men, assembling as we now 
are in annual convention, to analyze our work, re- 
view our progress in the past and clearly define our 
plans for the future. It is well to know what we 
are, what we stand for, what we have accomplished, 
what great national movements and undercurrents 
of thought and action are coursing through our mar- 
velous industry, what forces are directing our steps 
to an eventual goal and what exactly is the character 
of that goal. In the words of the famous Greek 
philosopher, the command to us is, “Know Thyself.” 


Gas Is Different 


We often say that the gas industry is different 
from many others, if not all other industries, with 
the exception of the rest of the so-called public utili- 





ties. That is more or less true. We are a more 
complex body. Not only do we manufacture a com- 
modity by processes which are founded on basic 
chemical and physical principles, by methods which 
have been developed by the best chemical and me- 
chanical skill—and in this we are different from the 
other utilities, for they use manufacturing processes 
of a purely physical character—not only do we.have 
to sell this commodity, gas, by indirect methods gen- 
erally, but we possess many special features which 
are peculiar to ourselves. 

We have a very special sort of a financial prob- 
lem. We have, moreover, a problem which is inher- 
ent to all utilities, the establishment of a rate at 
which we are permitted to sell our wares and make 
sufficient profit to pay dividends to our investors. 
We must deal with public bodies that govern our 
destinies to a greater or lesser degree by direct con- 
trol and regulation. Our accounting problems are 
of a very intricate and entirely characteristic nature. 
Our advertisement efforts are distinctly different 
from those of other industries. Furthermore, there 
is a phase of our work, characteristic only of pub- 
lic utilities, which is of vital importance to us, 
namely, public relations, the engendering and main- 
tenance of a spirit of good-will in the general public 
who use our product. 


Gas Organization a Unified Body 


Each and every phase of our business forms an in- 
trinsic part of the entire body. We may appear to 
possess an enterprise of many branches all operating 
individually. At first glance it may appear to some 
that a disjointed structure is the result. But this is 
not so. Each part of our industry is intimately con- 
nected with the others and all function together to 
form a well-balanced, unified business body. 

Thus, for example, as far as that most important 
property of the gas industry—good-will—is con- 
cerned, each and every member of the gas organiza- 
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tion has some influence on the development and 
maintenance of friendly relations with the public, 
although it forms an essential part of the work of 
the public relations department. No matter how 
efficient this work may be, it cannot be successful 
unless each individual, from the lowliest subordinate 
to the executives who direct the enterprise—and in 
a certain sense there is more that can’ be done by 
the former than by the latter along these lines—does 
his share, plays his part in the proper fashion, lends 
his aid to see that every customer is satisfied and 
kept satisfied. 


Thus we have before us an industry, composed of 
many parts, but functioning as a unified whole, dedi- 
cated not merely to the task of making and selling 
gas, but to that far higher and more important ‘un- 
dertaking of selling service. During the past dec- 
ade we have seen many new developments arise in 
our industry. We have seen 
an enterprise, sorely tasked 
by the difficulties that arose 
during the war, emerge 
therefrom with spirit un- 
daunted and proceed most 
courageously to attack the 
stupendous problems facing 
it and eventually to conquer 
them all. We have seen it 
ever anxious to invent new 
ways in which to serve its 
customers, to gain their good 
will and friendship. We have 
seen gas enter other fields, 
rightly belonging to it, but 
left unentered far too long, 
and there achieve success. 


Gas Industry Thoroughly 
Awakened 


Hence today we have a 
thoroughly awakened indus- 
trial giant, beset with many 
problems that must be solved, 
capable of almost = any 
achievement that can be demanded of it, realizing 
to a certain degree what is required of it, but per- 
haps understanding less, how to accomplish its task. 
It is not that we cannot gain our ends, but that some 
of us do not yet appreciate what these ends are, 
what they mean, not so much to us, but to society 
at large. Nor have we as yet agreed on how best 
to achieve the goal. 

It is thus altogether proper that we devote some 
time in tracing the developments and movements 
that have taken place in the gas industry, in em- 
phasizing their importance in describing the rela- 
tionship existing between them and the progress that 
has been and is being made, and finally in deriving 
from their past and present course some deductions 
as to their possible and probable effect on the future 
of our industry. It is with this intent that-we have 
asked the opinions of different gas men, prominent in 
various fields. These opinions are incorporated with 
this article. 

Our sincerest thanks are due to these high-minded 
and finely-spirited men and women who have been 





George B. Cortelyou 


sufficiently interested in their fellow gas men and in 
their industry to give of their exceedingly limited 
leisure moments to compose statements for publica- 
tion in this article. 


Mr. Cortelyou on the Future of Gas 


There is-much that can be gained from a study of 
p.esent conditions of the gas industry, from which 
to draw some conclusions as to its future. There are 
various movements developing today in our industry 
that will play a significant part in time to come. 
What role the gas industry will play in the future 
industrial and economic life of our country is fore- 
shadowed by the different problems that are agitat- 
ing the minds of our leaders-at the present time. 

Thus, George B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor in the 
Cabinet of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and now 
president of the largest gas 
enterprise in the country, the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York City, holds that the in- 
dustry was never in better 
shape to take advantage of its 
opportunities than it is to- 
day. Such words from a man 
who is known for the care- 
fulness and conservative 
character of his opinions, 
will do much to encourage 
those of us to whom the fight 
for supremacy, now being 
waged by gas, may have 
seemed too arduous to admit 
of success. He states further 
in his opinion, which has been 
written especially for The 
American Gas Journal, and 
which is herewith published 
in its entirety: “I believe we 
are facing one of the greatest periods of expansion 
in the history of the gas industry. This implies not 
only great opportunity, but great responsibility, and 
calls for the closest co-operation of all branches of 
our great industry.” 


G. B. Cortelyou’s Statement 


“Gas is the oldest of our present-day utilities, wa- 
ter companies excepted, antedating the steam rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone and the electric 
light. From small and feeble beginnings, encounter- 
ing the opposition of the ignorant and the preju- 
diced, leading a precarious existence in the pioneer 
days, yet with true pioneer spirit pushing ahead de- 
spite all obstacles, it has grown into the great in- 
dustry that we see today, with a future never 
brighter than it is at the present time. 

“Of course, changes are inevitable in any industry 
ovet a long period, and gas has seen some of the 
business which it formerly enjoyed taken over by 
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its younger colleague, electricity. But whenever it 
has been displaced for particular uses here and there, 
it has always succeeded in finding new and larger 
outlets, in many of which its supremacy is unques- 
tioned. As an industrial fuel it has made rapid 
strides and is developing into a factor of prime im- 
portance; and in the house-heating field its many 
advantages are winning an ever-widening circle of 
satisfied users. In numerous other directions it is 
demonstrating a superior fitness and is proving 
adaptable to a great variety of special uses. Its vi- 
tality is increasing with its age. 


Industry Never in Better Shape 


“ The industry was never in better shape to take 
advantage of its opportunities than it is today. It 
is animated generally by an alert, progressive spirit, 
by a realization of its obligations to the public it 
serves and a desire to fulfill those obligations in 
fullest measure. It is better organized and more re- 
sponsive to changing needs and conditions than ever 
before; and in co-operative effort it has gone far be- 
yond anything it has previously known. I believe, 
too, that it is enjoying a greater degree of public 
confidence than heretofore—enjoying it because de- 
serving it. 

“The past year has witnessed large accessions to 
the ranks of the stockholders of our utilities, both 
gas and electric. Their securities are becoming so 
widely distributed that we are justified in hailing 
the result as true public ownership—as distinguished 
from government or political ownership—combining 
the advantages of individual initiative and enterprise 
in management with a broad diffusion of proprietor- 
ship among all classes of our people. 

“In the American Gas Association the industry has 
one of the best trade organizations in existence. We 
have seen it grow in membership, strength and in- 
fluence, year by year, until it is now thoroughly rep- 
representative of the industry as a whole and a potent 
instrumentality for the advancement of its inter- 
ests. The exhibitions, which are a unique feature 
of our annual gatherings, are unequalled in their 
practical and educational value. Nor must we for- 
get our trade journals as.substantial factors in our 
progress. They have been zealous in their efforts 
to promote the good of the industry and often by 
their breadth of vision have pointed the way to 
higher standards and new utilizations. 


Every Reason for Encouragement 


“Thus we have every reason to feel encouraged. 
The future holds out possibilities so vast as to test 
to the utmost our capacity for service. I believe 
we are facing one of the greatest periods of expan- 
sion in the history of the gas industry. In this pros- 
pect we find not only great opportunity but great 
responsibility, requiring the closest co-operation be- 
tween our engineering, sales and publicity forces, on 
the one hand, and the manufacturers of our appli- 
ances, on the other, in order that our service may 





be as complete and efficient as it is humanly possible 
to make it. But, however far we may go along the 
road of public service, the road itself has no end. 


‘At every turn we see long reaches stretching before 


us and from every hill-top we glimpse distant 
vistas. What we can do is to consolidate our gains 
as we go and make each step gained the point of 
departure for a fresh advance.” 


Principles and Action 


Sound fundamental principles and willingness to 
go to work determinedly to create desirable condi- 
tions are stated to be the prime essentials in deter- 
mining the future of the gas business. 

This is the keynote of the statement, prepared 
specially for this symposium, by Henry L. Doherty, 
president Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York City. 

We are glad to publish this statement below. 


Henry L. Doherty’s Statement 


“I am asked to say something on the future of 
the gas business. This is a problem more in the 
realm of psychology than a matter of knowledge of 
facts or statistics. It-depends primarily on whether 
the men of the gas industry are ready to subscribe 
universally to sound fundamental principles, and 
then it depends upon whether they are willing to 
go to work in a determined way to create the con- 





E. D. Dowes Co., Inc 


Henry L. Doherty 


ditions we need to make the gas business what it 
ought to be. We must get away from our present 
foolish standards and must be allowed to supply any 
type of gas that will give satisfaction to our cus- 
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tomers. We must adopt rational rates and must, 
as a duty to the public, find a way to refuse longer 
to- supply any customer with service at less than 
cost. We must strive by every method possible to 
reduce our-investment cost and our production cost 
to the end.that we can get a delivery cost for our 
service below that of other fuels when proper con- 
sideration has been given to gas as a superior fuel 
by the buyer of it. . 

“Our added markets must come from uses now 
supplied by solid or liquid fuel. This means that 
we must stop producing three times as much solid 
fuel as we do gaseous fuel in our coal gas plants 
and that we must get away from the use of oil 
for gas making as we cannot buy from the oil in- 
dustry what to us is a raw material and what to 
our user in many instances is a finished fuel.” 


Research and Populari- 
zation 
Research and popular- 
ization of what gas is, 
what it can do, how it 
can serve in inimitable 
manner both the domes- 
tic and industrial cus- 
tomer, are the two prin- 
cipal efforts to which 
the gas industry should 
devote itself in order 
that it may eventually 
attain the goal that it 
has set for _ itself. 
Thomas N. McCarter, 
president of the Public 
Service Electric & Gas 
Co., of Newark, N. J., 
emphasizes. these ele- 
ments in discussing the 
future of the gas indus- 

try. 

American industry has 
had many examples of 
the importance of re- 
search, of the inestima- 
ble value of the results 
that properly co-ordi- 
nated, intelligent and 
perseverant. experiment 
will produce. That the 
gas man must have a 
keen knowledge of all 
thermal problems, mtst 
possess accurate infor- 





Thomas N. McCarter 


of what it can do for them in the home and in the 
factory, form the cornerstone of our gas structure. 
We are glad to give our readers Mr. McCarter’s 
statement. 


T. N. McCarter’s Statement 


“With the exception of the cruder and earlier 
forms of transportation, the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas constitutes the oldest of what we 
now know as the major public utilities. While its 
development has lacked the rapidity which has 
marked the growth of the electric central station, the 
electric railway and the telephone, it has been sure 
and certain, and the transfer of the industry’s useful- 
ness from the field of lighting to the field of heating 
has occasioned surprisingly little disturbance in its 
earning power. 

“It is in the field of industrial use that accelerated 
growth for the gas in- 
dustry undoubtedly lies, 
and the problems which 
the managers of gas 
utilities have to deal re- 
late to the fuller devel- 
opment of gas as a fuel, 
and salesmanship which 
will sell the gas idea to 
industry as fully as it 
has been sold to the 
housewife. 

“It seems to me that 
the task properly di- 
vides itself into two 
principal efforts: First, 
research, in order that 
the industry may have 
exact knowledge of the 
economic and physical 
possibilities of gas as a 
fuel for industrial and 
domestic purposes, and 
that there may be devel- 
oped not only improved 
apparatus and methods 
for the manufacture and 
distribution of gas, but 
also improved appli- 
ances for customers’ 
use, 


Popularization 
“Second: Populariza- 
tion, in order to spread 
the knowledge of what 





mation of*all processes involving the use of heat, 
has been the experience of those who have endeav- 
ored to introduce fuel into new fields. No half-way 
measures succeed. Either the gas man knows his 
business or not. He cannot build his structure se- 
curely and permanently, except on a basis that con- 
notes clear, concise, exact understanding of funda- 
mental thermal and engineering facts and principles. 
of intricate manufacturing details gained only by 
study, research and experimentation. 

Thus research and popularization of gas, the dis- 
semination among the people of the real facts of gas, 


gas will do and how it 
will do it, among all potential users. 

_“The startling progress of the central electric sta- 
tion industry is due in large measure to the time, 
intelligence and effort that have been devoted to re- 
search; and there exists in my mind no doubt but 
that the opportunity of greatly extending its area of 
usefulness, that lies before the gas industry, can 
best be taken advantage of by a similar close study 
of means and methods. : 

“The American Gas Association through the estab- 

lishment of the Research Laboratory has taken a 

step in the right direction from which we have a right 
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to expect returns, but this relieves neither the gas 
companies nor the manufacturers depending upon 
them from the duty of intensified effort along re- 
search lines. 


“Popularization must properly rest upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the economics of the business. 
Rates and the quality of service are the two main 
factors upon which the structure of good will must 
nedgaaielly be based, and we are now at the begin- 
ning of a growth in industrial use of gas which makes 
it essential that we make no mistakes, which later in 
the period of development may arise to plague us. 


“Stability has been the outstanding characteristic 
of the gas industry in the past and it is an attribute 
worth retaining. We are building up within the in- 
dustry an organization for intelligent salesmanship, 
not merely for the sale of appliances, but for the sale 
of service, which is more important, and with the 
present trend, both industrial and_ residential, 
towards communities, the prospects for a steady, 
healthy expansion in the gas industry are bright.” 


The Quality of Gas and Rate Structure 


Two very important matters which are of partic- 
ular interest to technical men are the quality of 
gas he is called upon to manufacture and the rates 
at which the gas company is paid for its product. 
There has been considerable discussion regarding 
the best quality of gas for general industrial and 
domestic purposes. Certain opinions have been ex- 
pressed on this subject by people who really do not 
have sufficient knowledge to tell the gas man what 
is the best quality of gas that he should furnish. 
The ideal situation and one that would be advan- 
tageous to both the manufacturer and the consumer 
is to allow the gas company itself to select the 
standard of quality and then to regulate the cost at 

which service should be charged. 


This important matter,, as well as the rate struc- 
ture of the company with which he is connected, are 
subjects for thoughtful consideration by the techni- 

cal man. We are glad to publish below the state- 
ment made for us by George B. Evans, president of 
the Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis, Missouri, in 
which these matters are discussed. 


George B. Evans’ Statement 


“Two things occur to me which dre now of par 
ticular interest to the technical men in our industry. 


“First: The standard under which he will be re- 
quired to use manufactured gas. 


“Second: The rate structure upon which the gas 
sales will be increased. 


“The technical man in the industry is entitled to 
know in advance the standard he must meet. This 
standard has much to do with the plans he must 
make for the future, the type of plant he must se- 
lect, the scheme of distribution he must develop. 
There is no reason why one standard of quality 
should prevail in all cities of this big country. Gen- 
erally a gas company should be permitted to select 
the standard of quality of gas to be furnished by it. 
The company is most interested of all in rendering 
proper service and is best educated in the matter 
of selecting the proper standard. The regulating 
body runs no risk in permitting a gas company to 
select its standard of quality, and fixing the rates 
at which the product may be sold after the proof 
of good service and the cost of the service have been 
established. The American Gas Association should 
endorse any effort made by a member company to 
operate under a standard selected by itself. 


“The technical man*in the industry is interested 
vitally in the rate structure of his company. With 
the rates fixed he has as much information as any- 
one to form a guess on the future output and load 
factor of the plant. Gas rates are not similar in vari- 
out cities, nor are they arrived at by the same meth- 
od of analysis. With the successful electric rates 
of the country before us based on cost of produc- 
tion and individual customer costs, it would seem 
that gas rates could be established that would be 
generally similar in design and be based on cost 
of the. service wanted. Whether the various com- 
pany managers can agree on a system of rates suit- 
able to all or not, each manager should (in fairness 
to the technical staff and for the good of the com- 
pany) specify clearly the rates under which his com- 
pany will operate. 


“The present general inte-est in the sale of gas 
for house heating extends to the technical men. The 
securing of this extensive business should not be 
undertaken until the proper rate for this kind of 
service is determined. This is only another way 
of saying that proper rate structure should be gen- 
erally adopted. With proper rates, house heating 
or any other field can be safely approached. Gas 
for house heating has tremendous potentialities. Its 
extensive use can very much affect the development 
of the manufacturing and distribution plants. 


Co-operation Is Fundamental 


It has been stated befo-e that the gas enterprise is 
a hetrogeneous group. It comprises many parts, 
many phases, whose interests are special, but whose 
efforts must be co-operative in order that real prog- 
ress can be made. Thus it follows that both the 
makers of gas and the makers of the machinery by 
which gas is manufactured, and the devices in which 
it is used, have a common fundamental interest, one 
that must be foremost in their minds if real success 
is to be attained. The keynote of all their combined 
efforts and endeavors’ must be co-operation. They 
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cannot work at cross purposes and expect progress. 
That they have worked together in the past is pri- 
marily responsible for our growth and development, 
that they must continue doing so, is the sine qua non 
of the future aggrandizement of the industry. 

Mr. George W. Parker, president of the Parker- 
Russell Mining & Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., whose statement we are pleased to publish here- 
with, emphasizes this phase of the gas problem and 





George W. Parker 


calls for “Full Steam Ahead” in the future as in the 
past. 


George W. Parker’s Statement 


“Volumes of interesting statistics have been and 
could still be compiled telling of the changes and im- 
provements that have taken place in the manufac- 
ture of gas in the years that are behind us. This 
same statement also applies to even a greater extent 
to the changes that we have: seen in the development 
of new uses for gas and new équipment for gas utili- 
zation. The past history of our industry is am open 
interesting book, but what is the future to be? The 
almost limitless possibilities for the use of gas in in- 
dustries are truly staggering to the imagination. I 
understand that one of the brightest minds in our 
industry has suggested that the time may come when 


all fuel for all purposes will first be gasified before it 
is considered as being ready to serve its ultimat: 
purpose. 


Quantity Production of Lower B.t.u. Gas 


“Quantity production of lower B.t.u. gas will ten 
to decrease manufacturing cost. Decreased cost wil 
increase consumption, not only from the present 
users of gas-fired equipment, but through the addi 
tion of industries now using solid or liquid fuels 
We have of late been discussing at length the possi- 
bilities of house heating. This comparatively new 
outlet for our product will in my opinion eventually 
be forced upon us, whether or not we may think 
that we want to undertake it. Then what? Having 
replaced the objectionable coal pile in the basement 
of Mr. Blank’s home with a gas meter, will not th: 
next step be to do the same thing in his factory: 
Smokeless cities are on the way, and it is hard to vis- 
ualize anything but gas in the home and in the fac 
tory if these citiés are to be kept smokeless. It will 
be up to us and to those who come after us to find 
means to furnish a usable gas at a price that will 
compete with all other forms of energy. Styles are 
changing and will continue to change in gas-making 
equipment and in gas-consuming appliances and in 
gas quality requirements. These changes will con- 
tinue until that balance has been found at which the 
greatest number of heat units can be delivered to the 
ultimate consumer in the most usable form and at the 
lowest possible price. 


Co-operation 


“The gas engineers of today and of tomorrow will 
continually be confronted with new problems and 
new and ever greater possibilities for service to their 
communities. Opportunities for achievement in the 
gas industry have, in the past, been sufficient and 
should, in the future, continue to be sufficient to at- 
tract the highest grade of men to the industry. Every 
encouragement should be given to these men to bring 
them into, and to keep them in our industry, so that 
progress may continue without interruption. With- 
out detracting in any way from the credit due to the 
“Gas Men,” who have been instrumental in bringing 
our industry to its present level, I feel that there is 
another group of men whose good work in the cause 
of gas should not be forgotten. I refer to that large 
group of our manufacturer company members who 
have devoted their untiring efforts to the developing 
and perfecting of gas-making equipment and gas- 
consuming appliances. I hope that the broad-minded 
policy of encouragement displayed in the past by the 
executives of the gas companies will be continued in 
the future, so that-those worthy manufacturers who 
have done so much for the industry will be enabled 
to continue with their good work. Necessarily, it is 
only through the patronage which they receive that 
they can maintain the efficient organizations which 
are necessary, in order that they may function prop- 
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erly. There is an old slogan which heads something 
like this, “Full Steam Ahead,” and | feel that as this 
has been typical of what the gas industry has been 
doing in the past, it must and will necessarily be 
continued in the future.” 


What Our Canadian Friends Think of Gas Progress 


When we speak of the gas industry in America we 
always include the industry both in Canada and the 
United States. Our Canadian brothers are as much 
concerned and as much a part of the American gas 
industry as we who live in the States. There is a 
bond of friendship, good-fellowship and inherent 
common interest, not a little strengthened by the 
fact that we speak a common language, possess sim- 
ilar ideals and look back upon a common past, that 
tie the American and Canadian gas man together. 





J. J. Humphreys 


Thus, the relationship between the Canadian Gas 
Association and the American Gas Association is 
very close ‘and intimate. Canadian gas men are al- 
ways found in goodly numbers at the annual con- 
ventions of the A. G. A., and American gas men 
attend the Canadian meetings. We are glad to wel- 
come our Canadian brethren to this meeting and are 
particularly pleased to publish below the views of 
the president of the Canadian Gas Association, J. J. 
Humphreys, Engineer of Gas Manufacture, Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Consd., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, on the progress and future of the gas in- 
dustry. 


J. J. Humphreys’ Statement 


“The life of the gas industry has been full of 
progressive changes, in processeS ofemanufacture in 





the varying and increased uses of gas and in the 
widening field of what is now considered gas busi- 
ness. 

“As our product may be superseded from time to 
time in one field, we always develop another field 
which has lain fallow or been regarded as outside 
our scope and the business continues to steadily in- 
crease at rates varying from five to twenty-five per 
cent each year, according to the locality. Gas men 
have every reason for an optimistic view of the fu- 
ture but must always grab and control the new de- 
velopment in closely allied fields and fight for the 
retention of any existing business which its eco- 
nomically theirs. 

“Years ago directors were satisfied with sales of 
over one thousand feet of gas per capita but a gas 
man who cannot sell six thousand feet per capita is 
now looked upon with a fishy-eyed stare. 


The Gas Business 


“Our business is not only illumination, cooking 
and small industrial uses but properly includes large 
users of heat, house heating, and the newer fields 
of compressed oxygen and carbonic acid gas, manu- 
facture of COs ice for refrigeration, direct refrigera- 
tion, motor fuels, manufacture of acetones and alco- 
hols from methane, coke as a displacer of anthracite 
in the smokeless fuel market, hydrogenation of coal 
to oils, hydrogenation of oils to fat and greases, and 
even a possibility of hydrogenation of oils to edible 
butter, not to mention gases in warfare. You will 
find your gas men friends in all these lines and there 
is a mighty interesting future for us to develop with. 


Technical Program 


“In manufacturing processes we started with small 
hand-fired stop-end iron retorts and have worked 
progressively through clay, through retorts, inclines, 
silica troughs, coke ovens, continuous verticals and 
now are looking hopefully for full size continuous 
vertical coke ovens. 

“In carburetted water gas sets we have also had 
continuous progress from the first single shell Lowe 
set at Phoenixville to the present large automatic 
hydraulic operated sets making up to four and one- 
half million feet per day each, with continuous 
oxygen water gas sets on the horizon and electric 
heated sets for the few who are favorably situated. 

“Where formerly the radius of our operations was 
within five to seven miles of the works, manufac- 
tured gas is now pumped to customers as much as 
ninety miles away and there seems no reason why 
ce*tain natural gas distribution systems may not be- 
come super-distribution systems for manufactured 
gas when the natural gas fields become exhausted. 


The Holder 


» “Within the life of men now living holders con- 
taining 500,000 feet of gas were considered large, 
yet now one firm is supplying holders of 15,000,000 
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capacity and willing to accept orders for a 50,000,- 
000 capacity holder. 

“As brawn is being superseded by machinery and 
automatic controlling devices, we are developing 
and using a higher grade of operating labor and 
operating technicians. Business and technical gas 
courses are being established in universities and spe- 
cial short courses for company employees are in 
operation to supply the demand for high class men. 

“Through our street lighting connection, many 
gas companies became the pioneers in the electric 
field also and each year seems to prove more and 
more that these two utilities should be under united 
management. They are complementary and every 
progressive utility man has at least the wish to wipe 
out the legal regulation bars and capital barriers, 
so that there shall no longer be the waste organiza- 
tion of two groups to do one job. 

“The present year and the years ahead are full 
of prospects for gas and electric combinations and 
the bankers and investing public are anxious to 
finance such combinations because they are economi- 
cally rational.” 


National Advertising 

National advertising is not a very old institution, 
but in the comparatively few years of its existence 
it has amply justified by actual results the expenses 
that are entailed by it. Wherever it has been ap- 
plied, very marked effects have been obtained and 
the general welfare of the company or industry in 
whose behalf it was undertaken has been materially 
improved. It is only 
necessary to cite such ex- 
amples as the “Save the 
Surface” campaign of the 
paint and varnish indus- 
try to substantiate the 
claims that aré made for 
national advertising. 

But if it is undertaken 
it must be carried out 
properly, or not at all, 
and the proper conduc 
tion of a national adver- 
tising campaign is truly 
expensive. Nevertheless, 
it is something that the 
gas industry should pre- 
pare itself to do, for al- 
though we, as gas men, 
have no doubts as to the 
future of gas, it must be 
borne in mind that such a 
viewpoint is by no means 
prevalent among the pub- 
lic. It fis necessary to 
educate the people to 
think of gas as “the” do- 
mestic and industrial fuel 


just as they now think 
of electricity as the pre- 
mier power producing 
medium. The electrical 
man has accomplished 





George D. Roper . 


this by national advertising, and there is absolutely 
no reason to doubt the ability of the gas man doing 
likewise with his fuel with the aid of “a well- 
financed, well-developed National Advertising Cam- 
paign.” 

The necessity of such a campaign forms the key- 
note of the following interesting statement prepared 
for us by George D. Roper, president of the George 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, III. 


George D. Roper’s Statement 


“As I look back over the years of my contact with 
the industry, it is with a thrill of satisfaction due to 
the accomplishment of the great industry of which I, 
in a small way, have been a part. 

“My contacts of thirty and forty years ago with 
the sterling characters that were then pioneering 
the business brought to me business acquaintances 
and friends that showed plainly to me that no finer 
or bigger men lived in those days. 

“During my early days’ struggles to get a foot- 
hold, borrowing from the future, as it were, my. 
confidence in the industry, as my early-day friends 
know, was never for 4 moment shaken. Even dur- 
ing the period when the conservativeness of some 
of the early-day pioneers made the going for me 
particularly rough, that confidence that sustained me 
during those years when things were breaking the 
wrong way was of the same character that brought 
the operating end of the industry out of the thick 
woods into the clearing. 

‘During the period of 
possibly 25 years, the 
utility and all that were 
associated with it, in the 
minds of the general pub- 
lic at least, were consid- 
ered collectively a bunch 
of crooks and _ robbers, 
robbing the public by sell- 
ing appliances made to 
consume an unnecessary 
amount of gas, installing 
meters that registered 
fast, and charging exor- 
bitant prices for the gas 
consumed, 

“Along with this in the 
public mind was coupled 
the thought ‘that Wall 
Street and high finance 
controlled and owned, 
over-capitalizing and wa- 
tering the various com- 
panies’ stocks. 


Progress Was Slow 

“Progress was neces- 
sarily slow on the indus- 
try’s part, due to methods 
employed in exploiting 
and operating. 

“Had national adver- 
tising been used and the 
utility business been sold 
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in a national way years ago, it is my belief that 
we older men in the industry would have found the 
road much, yes, very much, smoother. 


“Contrast the pre-war period with that of the 
years following it. 


The Research and Testing Laboratory 


“Accomplishments have been many and wonderful 
but now only after fifty years do we see the first 
great laboratory in the offing for research and test- 
ing effarts. This is a big stride forward and to my 
thinkmg is but a beginning of the bigger things 
to come. 

“I am sometimes led to believe that the manu- 
facturers of plant equipment and those whose busi- 
ness it is to supply the appliances for burning the 
gas, have been a larger factor in the development 
a the industry than they sometimes receive credit 
or. 

“Personally, I have enjoyed the confidence and 
business of the industry since the founding of my 
business, and the present organization are carrying 
on and trying to so conduct themselves by follow- 
ing old policies which have proved their worth that 
we may continue to enjoy the confidence and busi- 
ness that we have had in the past. 

“The plant and appliance company end of the gas 
business has spent, and is spending, millions in de- 
velopment work, but this effort has been curtailed 
at times by the conservative attitude of the utilities 
themselves. 

“I believe that plant and appliance men can be 
and should be encouraged to do much more than has 
been done and that is, to my way of thinking, one 
of the big things the utilities can and should do. 


The Future 

“The future, as I vision it, will be a much differ- 
ent picture from that picture made by the years 
gone before. The colorings will be of brilliant hue 
as compared with the grays and drabs of the earlier 
day picture. This picture, with its bright flashings. 
will be made possible by a clearer and better un- 
derstanding between the utility and the appliance 
manufacturer, as well as between the utility and 
the consumer. 

“This clearer understanding will bring about a 
closer co-operative and co-ordinative effort and can 
not help but make for better things. 

“IT am happy in the thought that I have had a 
hand in the development of this great industry and 
in the thought that the future shows a brighter 
promise. 

“Personally, I have no doubts as to the future of 
the industry, particularly as I now see evidence of 
an awakening to the necessity. of national advertis- 
ing, but I cannot conclude without urging upon every 
member of the industry my idea of the great neces- 
sity of selling the industry to the general public in a 
big way by a _ well-financed, well-developed na- 
tional advertising campaign.” 


Participation in Public Affairs 
For many years the participation in public affairs 
by gas men and other public utility employees has 
been deprecated. Such activity was thought entirely 


inadvisable and a rather dangerous procedure in 
leading to misunderstanding of motives and creat- 
ing an impression in the public’s mind that something 
not altogether proper was being concocted. How- 
ever, there has been a gradual change of opinion on 
this important matter, and today the gas man’s par- 
ticipation in public affairs, provided it is done with 
proper care and due regard for all the proprieties, is 
being considered as a good thing, both from the pub- 
lic’s and the industry’s standpoint. There is no ques. 
tion but that the gas man, because of his long experi- 
ence of a semi-public character, is well equipped for 
undertaking public affairs. This, it must be empha- 
sized, does not mean in any way that the gas man is 
preparing to enter politics, but simply that he 1s 
emerging from his shell of silence and aloofness and 
giving of his wide experience and knowledge for the 
benefit of the general public. 

We are glad to publish below the few words advo- 
cating more gas men showing practical interest in 
public matters, prepared by A. B. Macbeth, executive 


vice-president of the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 
Statement of A. B. Macbeth 

“Not so many years ago superintendents of most 
gas companies and all the men working with them 
were kept so busy attending to their jobs of making 
gas, setting meters, and attending to complaints, 
that their entire lives were composed of these things. 
They had no time for and took little interest and 
no active part in the affairs of their community, nor 
were they encouraged to do so by the owners of the 
utilities. ; 

“The times have changed. Today it is a duty oi 
the gas companies to see to it that their representa- 
tives in every community are interested in public 
questions. And by the representatives I do not 
mean merely one man in the community, but all 
employees, men and women, who are qualified to 
have opinions and able to express them. 

“Possibly a small shopkeeper and his clerks may 
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sell goods and allow the development and the inter- 
ests of the city in which they live to rest in the hands 
of more public spirited men and women; but this 
should not be, and cannot be the attitude of those 
who operate gas companies today. The thousands 
of stock owners of a gas company are vitally inter- 
ested in the development and expansion of the com- 
munities in which their company operates and they 
draw direct benefits from such progress as is made. 
Men who are competent to properly.run a gas com- 
pany should be encouraged in every way in giving 
their time and thoughts to the public and semi-pub- 
lic organizations which are directly concerned with 
civic and community development. 


An Appeal for Aesthetics 


A common human fault is to become so involved 
in the study and consideration of the big things 
of life, the big affairs and problems of business and 
of human activity, that the little items are over- 
looked, sometimes entirely forgotten. Their impor- 
tance is apt to remain unappreciated, and, in faci, it 
is not always realized that they possess any impor- 
tance at all. But experience has taught differently. 
There are many . small matters which will surely es- 
cape attention unless they are most carefully 
searched out, and these may be potential factors in 
the success of our undertaking. 

C. N. Chubb, vice-president of the United Light 
& Power, Engineering and Construction Co. of Dav- 
enport, lowa, has hit upon a matter which to most 
gas men would appear to be of small significance, as 
compared*to the great problems that are occupying 
the attention of American gas men today, but for all 
that may assume greater import than might first be 
conjectured. The appearance of the gas plant may 
seem to be of littke moment, but on closer analysis 
it is found to pessess an impo-tant relationship with 
the general welfare of the gas enterprise. We are 
glad to publish Mr. Chubb’s remarks on this inter- 
esting matter. - 


C. N, Chubb’s Statement 


“Having visited during the past year at least 100 
gas and electric plants, some being properties owned 
and operated for some years by the United Light 
& Power Company, some being properties acquired 
by the United Light & Power Company within the 
past year, while others were visited merely as a mat- 
ter of interest, I make these observations. 

“With comparatively few exceptions, the electric 
plants, irrespective of their size, age and operating 
conditions, were found to be in very presentable 
condition. The buildings were well maintained and 
painted and the apparatus was painted and clean and 
the whole appearance of the property pleasing. On 
the other hand with a few exceptions, the gas plants, 
irrespective of size, age and operating conditions, 
were unkempt in appearance, and showed slovenly 
housekeeping ; the buildings and surroundings were 
unattractive, and a lack of maintenance and paint on 
buildings and equipment was very noticeable. 

“Admitting that it is very much easier to keep an 


electric plant clean and attractive than it is a gas 
plant, is no reason why gas plants should not be kept 
clean and presentable. 


Advantage of a Clean Plant 


“When a plant is once cleaned up, it certainly does 
not cost much more to keep it in good condition ; and 
the fact that it costs less to operate than an ill-kept 
plant more than balances that small extra cost. In 
addition, the effect of having clean and properly 
maintained surroundings in which to work affects 
the morale of the employees, not only in the effi- 
ciency of their work, but in their general well being. 
An employee who has a clean place in which to work 
appreciates his job, does his work better, is in a bet- 
ter frame of mind during working hours and has a 
tendency to carry this feeling into his home life, with 
beneficial resu'ts to his whole family. 














C. N. Chubb 


“I believe there is a tendency to keep gas plants in 
a more presentable condition at present than there 
has been in the past. There are still chances for 
great improvement. 

“I should like to see the association start a cam- 
paign—campaigns seem to be popular now—for 
BETTER APPEARING GAS PLANTS. 

“The Commercial Section, after a few years of ef- 
fort, has convinced most companies of the desirabil- 
ity of a well located, attractive and clean office, as 
well as the possibilities for attractive window dis- 
plays. The necessity for keeping outlying and dis- 
trict holder stations attractive has been forced upon 
utility companies by municipalities and surrounding 
property owners. One will find such stations now 
credits to the neighborhoods in which they are lo- 
cated, as a rule. 
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A Clean Plant Interests Customer-Owners 


“We now have an additional reason for keeping 
our gas plants in presentable condition: The sale of 
our securities to our customers and their resultant 
interest in all the property owned and operated by 
the company. We cannot expect our customers to 
be interested in our securities if our properties are 
not well maintained, well operated and in pleasing 
and presentable condition. 

“For fear of being misunderstood I wish to add to 
my observations by saying that nowhere have | 
found more conscientious employees or employees of 
a higher type than in gas plants. Considering the 
equipment, the average gas plant is efficiently oper- 
ated—probably more efficiently than the correspond- 
ing electric station.” 


A Note of Warning 


It is always well for a noteyaf warning to be struck 
when one is flushed with’stic¢ess and over-confident 
of one’s ability. It takes coufage to express oneself 
thus, when all aré so imbuedwith the rosiest hopes 
for the future that they cannot see their shortcom- 
ings. 

We are glad to publish the following statement 
written for us by D. J. Yotng, vice-president and 
general manager of the Tacoma Gas & Fuel Co. of 
Tacoma, Wash., who is as thoroughly sold on the 
future of gas as.any other gas man, but who believes 
in viewing .the situation in ‘a-cold, logical manner, 
and not permitting himself to give way to his feel- 
ings, however ardent they might be, on the promise 
held out for the future of our industry. 


D. J. Youne's Statement 


“The gas industry, as I see it, is in a rather criti- 
cal stage. The advance in recent years, both tech- 
nical and commercial, is extremely gratifying, but 
should not induce in us any false sense of security. 
The change in our business, such as the development 
of house heating and industrial business, calls for 
careful, intelligent study of the problems to be met. 
As I see it, sound and practical rates, combined with 
aggressive and intelligent merchandising of our serv- 
ice, are our greatest needs at present. 

“If it is not out of place, I might suggest to the 
industry at large that recognition of and reward for 
contributions to our industry, whether technical or 
commercial, might be a little more freely given. 

“T have recently had occasion to visit a large num- 
ber of gas companies where the question of house 
heating was discussed. Frankly, I was surprised to 
find independent studies being made at these com- 
panies, along parallel lines, to determine facts that 
have already been obtained elsewhere. This condi- 
tion can only be because of lack of confidence in the 
other man’s work, or lack of willingness to credit him 
with having accomplished it. This situation is un- 
fortunate, but, thanks to the work of associations, it 
is becoming much improved. 








D. J. Young 


“Il would also like to suggest to the men in our in- 
dustry that they do not allow the very excellent work 
being done by associations and commissions to pre- 
vent them realizing that, after all, the problem of 
their company is their own problem, as is also the ob- 
iligations of the company. I am afraid we are too 
willing to put up to commissions and committee 
work the handling of problems that are specifically 
our own. I do not wish to in any way infer that 
committee and association work is not extremely val- 
uable. I am for the associations first, last and al- 
ways, but I do not believe that associations or any 
other organization can take away from me the re- 
sponsibility of handling my own job, and I feel that 
any man should be willing to stand or fall on his own 
record.” 


Training the Gas Employee 


The meter reader of the present may develop into 
the executive of the future. The gas industry re- 
cruits every year numbers of men and women who 
form the real mainstay of the business and from 
whose ranks will come the leaders of the future. 

The problem of training these newcomers is a 
matter of vital importance to the gas enterprise. It 
forms one of the principal problems of the gas utility 
to which the attention of all gas men should be di- 
rected. 

We are glad to append below the views of one of 
our Canadian fellow gas men on this important mat- 
ter in the statement prepared by E. R. Hamilton, su- 
perintendent of the gas department Nova Scotia 
Tramways and Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


E. R. Hamilton’s Statement 


One of the big problems that confronts every gas 
company today is the training of its young men and 
They enter the business as raw recruits, 


women. 
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with various inherent, potential capabilities. How 
to develop their abilities, maintain their interest and 
unite them permanently with the industry demands 
careful consideration from every organization. 

“A successful solution of this problem has been 
found by a number of the larger companies in the 
establishment of educational classes. These extend 
from the elementary training for American citizen- 
ship to courses in shop practice, domestic science and 
economics. In addition to this, the more ambitious 
and advanced students are encouraged to take spe- 
cial courses in gas engineering and business admin- 
istration offered by many of the leading universities. 

“Among the smaller companies extensive educa- 
tional programs may not seem possible, but if any 
company is interested in the education of its em- 
ployees there will present themselves many oppor- 
tunities to be of help that will not involve a great 
expense. The circulation of trade journals and ad- 
vertising pamphlets, the forming of small reference 
libraries of books and catalogues for general use. 
the encouraging of attendance at public evening 
schools, combined with a closer contact between dii- 
ferent departments of the organization and the per- 


sonal direction and recognition of the work of the 


younger employees will go far to offset the greater 
range of educational opportunities available in the 
larger companies. 

“Companies doing this kind ef work are not act- 
ing on philanthropic motives and they distinctly 
wish this to be understood. They are interested in 
the general advancement of their business and any- 
thing that will raise the average intellectual level 
throughout their organizations will increase the 
value of their service, both now and in the future. 

“If the gas business is to maintain its present rate 
of growth and meet the keen competition of other 
carefully organized industries, recognition must be 
given by small and large companies alike to the ne- 
cessity for the continued training of all its young 
menand women. The future of the gas business de- 
pends upon the constant raising of the intellectual 
level of the entire industry, and this in turn is de- 
pendent upon the extent of the training given the 
younger employees just entering this branch of pub- 
lic service work. No investment is better made than 
in developing those upon whom the burden of to- 
morrow’s business will rest.” 


Cheap Goods Dearest in the Final Analysis 


Anyone who has tried the experiment will testify 
that what costs the most at the beginning costs the 
least at the end. In other words, nobody is giving 
anything away gratis, except perhaps advice, and a 
cheap thing remains a cheap thing and gives poor 
service. Perhaps this fact applies nowhere as fully 
as in the case of gas appliances. A cheap gas appli- 
ance is generally a poor one for service and efficiency. 
True, it works for a while, just as the “Ford car will 
take you there and bring you back,” but the more 
costly system is the one that in the long run wil 
turn out to be the cheapest. 

This is one of the main points brought out by F. H. 
Knapp, president of the Pittsburgh Water Heater 








——— 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in his statement, which 
we are glad to publish below. 


F. H. Knapp’s Statement 


“Ten years ago, when I first came into the gas 
industry, the larger manufacturers of gas appliances, 
and I refer particularly to water heaters, were doing 
less than half of their present volume, which in 
round figures I believe reaches approximately 
twenty billions of dollars a year. The tendency ten 
years ago on the part of the manufacturers, as well 
as the gas companies, was to manufacture and offer 
to the public straight flow automatic instantaneous 
water heaters. The only time that storage heaters 
were recommended was where the demands for hot 
water were considerably beyond the capacity of 
the automatic instantaneous heaters. 

“But the views of a great many of the gas manu- 
facturers have changed in the past five years, due 





F. H. Knapp 


in the beginning, I believe, to the fact that they 
were trying to economize in the expense of making 
installations. They wanted to use a small meter 
which would be ample for the small storage heater 
and for their present mains adequate and by advo- 
cating the use of a storage system they were able 
to accomplish their desire in this direction for the 
demand load on the storage heaters was very much 
less than on the straight type automatic water 
heater. This urgent and consistent demand on the 
part of the gas company really forced the manu- 
facturers of the straight type automatic water heat- 
ers to build small storage systems, the result of 
which was that a lot of small manufacturers who 
had never attempted to build automatic heaters, and 
really were not qualified to build them because of 
inexperience, together with boiler manufacturers 
who were anxious to sell their product, went into the 
business and no less than 25 manufacturers have 
sprung up in the last five years who manufacture 
all types of small storage systems. : 
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“It is true they all heat water just the same as it 
is true that the Ford car will take you there and 
bring you back, but the cheap system will not last 
as long, nor will it be as efficient as the one that 
costs more money, but the public does not always 
know that, and so they experiment a little. It is a 
sure thing, though, that the ones who do the experi- 
menting at the end of about three years are very apt 
to be our best customers for the higher grade and 
more costly systems. 


Improvement in Commercial Departments 


“There have been some marked improvements in 
the commercial departments of the gas companies, 
particularly in the last three years. It is no longer 
considered good business for a commercial depart- 
ment of a gas company to be operated without a 
profit. Their resale prices are fixed on a basis to in- 
sure a profit and they should be. It is also a known 
fact that they are much more liberal with time pay- 
ment plans and in some cases they are permitting 
appliances to be put out on trial. 

“Most of these plans have been worked out suc- 
cessfully and are away beyond the experimental 
stage. As you all know, they are now advocating 
the heating of homes with manufactured gas as well 
as natural gas. There are already at least two high 
grade gas-fired heating boilers on the market and, 
like the water- heater business, there will be more in 
a short space of time. This is a field that will surely 
be worked and the numebr of installations will in- 
crease yearly. This is going to make a demand for 
gas that at one time the gas companies did not think 
they could handle, but they have found a new way 
to do it and so you can look for a large demand in 
a year or two for gas-fired boilers. 

“There is no question but what the sale of appli- 
ances in the gas business will increase for several 
years to come. For most appliance manufacturers, 
1925 will be a good year.” 


The Consolidation Movement 


Gas men have been vitally interested in the con- 
solidation movement that has heen such a prominent 
feature in the financial news these past few months. 
Isolated utilities and small gas and electric groups 
have been combined into large consolidations. Many 
such combinations have recently taken place. 

That this is also one of the important movements 
prevalent in the gas business today, possessed of a 
most significant bearing on the future development 
of our industry, has been recognized by the careful 
student of utility affairs. According to R. H. Bur- 
dick, formerly gas engineer with the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. of New York City, and now with Bat- 
tles & Co., Philadelphia and New York, this con- 
solidation movement has had a certain tendency to 
curtail expenditures for “strengthening of existing 
senior securities by making judicious property addi- 
tions and extensions.” He also points out in his 
statement that follows that prosperity for gas is here, 
that it is no longer a problematical possibility, but 
an accomplished actuality. 





R, H. Burdick’s Statement 


“At the present time there is unusual activity in 
the consolidation of isolated utilities and groups of 
small gas and electric companies into comparatively 
large groups. Whether through oversight or other- 
wise, this consolidation movement, which during re- 
cent months has assumed boomlike proportions, has 
been paralleled by a general letting down in con- 
struction programs, both as to increases in plant ca- 
pacities and extensions to distribution systems. 

“It is unquestionably a fact that the gathering 
together of numerous gas companies in contiguous 
territory makes for efficiency, increased net earnings 
and public satisfaction, but unless the expansion re- 
quirements of plants and systems are satisfied at a 
rate commensurate with the growth in output and 
consumers and the matter of taking on new business 
prosecuted to the fullest extent, the fruits of con- 
solidation may readily be lost. 

“There is a tendency toward the non-conservative 
issuance of all sorts and kinds of securities to take 
advantage of the present available and relatively 





R. H. Burdick 


cheap purchase money for the acquisition of utility 
properties, but comparatively little of such available 
funds are devoted to the strengthening of existing 
senior securities by making judicious property addi- 
tions and extensions. 


Prosperity Is Here 

“Prosperity in the gas business is here, as the opti- 
mistic views being expressed at this convention bear 
witness, the much heralded house heating business is 
well established in certain localities and is growing 
fast in others, industrial loads are increasing rapidly, 
and the gas company’s best friend, the domestic con- 
sumer, is learning to use gas beneficially in increas- 
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ing quantities. It has taken untold effort and devo- 
tion to an industry once considered a forlorn hope, to 
bring the gas business to its existing state of perfec- 
tion. To check its advances or permit of any retro- 
gression due to the application of good money only 
to the purchase of gas companies, coupled with an in- 
sufficient amount or none for the building up of the 
physical properties, will invite a sacrifice of the costly 
scientific research, development of mechanical talent 
and salesmanship which have brought the gas busi- 
ness to its present high standards. 

“Without discouraging the excellent moves toward 
consolidation, it would seem.hat sound business wis- 
dom would dictate the utilization of requisite funds 
to construction so that the gains in the industry al- 
ready made may be held and future increases pre. 
pared for against the time when utility companies’ or 
their financial sponsors’ borrowing ability may not 
be as flexible as it now is. 


“The American Gas Association at-its annual con- 
vention and various mid-year sectional meetings pro- 
vides an excellent means of interchanging progres- 
sive ideas on all features of gas company operating 
features, hoth technical and otherwise, and full use 
should be made of such possible intercourse and of 
all other facilities offered by the association to estab- 
lish individual company indices which will deter- 
mine needed construction programs. well in advance 
of possible capacity shortages.” ~ 


-- 


Men and Faith 


Unbounded faith in gas is the first tenet of the 
gas man’s creed. Such faith, according to Roy E. 
Chew, manager Union Gas & Electric Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., president Illinois Gas Association, is 
founded on many practical achievements. The im- 
portance of the confidence placed today in utilities 
securities is not to be underestimated. Progress has 
also been made in every branch of the gas business, 
but, according to Mr. Chew, whose statement fol- 
lows, no “recent mechanical improvement or new 
process can equal in value the progress we have made 
with ourselves and the public.” 


R. E. Chew’s Statement 


“I do not hesitate one. moment to express an un- 
bounded faith in the future of the gas business. 

“That faith is founded in many things. One of 
them is the tremendous strides we have made in sell- 
ing the gas industry and its future possibilities to 
ourselves and the investing public. 

“Progress of the gas industry has been slow as 
compared to many industries, but there are mitigat- 
ing circumstances which should be considered in this 
connection. Any utility operator will tell you that 
for years, in combination properties, the efforts of 
practically the entire organization were devoted to 
building up the electric department and that most of 
the new money for improvements went the same 
way; this at the expense of the gas department, 
which was allowed to get along as best it could. 
Only recently has this policy been changed. Now, 
having sold ourselves and the investing public to 


the possibilities of the gas industry, both money 
and brain power are now available for our industry 
which previously was diverted to other enterprises. 


“Some of the bankers awakened to the fact of 
our great possibilities and are becoming actively in- 
terested in our securities. Several of the ranking 
colleges have seen that the gas industry offers to 
the trained young man a useful and profitable voca- 
tion and are establishing gas engineering courses, 
so that in the future we will be more able to com- 
pete with the electric and other industries for both 
money and brain power. : 


“There is still considerable progress to be made 
along these lines. We need the absolute confidence 
of the investment companies and we need trained, 
resourceful men in the industry; however, I believe 
that the men now in the industry, with confidence so 
strong in our future possibilities, will so inspire their 
own organizations, their security holders, their cus- 
tomers and the public, that we need not fear for 
our future. We are an indispensable, essential util- 
ity. Our business has stability and its close rela- 
tion and importance to the growth of the commu- 
nity is such that our Securities will be placed on a 
par with those of other similar industries and our 
industry recognized by colleges, students and pro- 
fessional men as one offering the greatest of oppor- 
tunities for service and success. 


“Research work is being ~arried on by many of 
our big gas organizations in‘an effort to reduce the 
cost of manufacturing and thereby place gas on a 
competitive basis with other fuel. Much has been 
accomplished and even greater improvements can be 
expected. These improvements, together with a re- 
duction in heating value, have opened up the indus- 
trial field to the gas industry so that the use of gas 
for industrial purposes has grown by leaps and 
bounds during the last few years. At no time has 
the gas industry had a brighter outlook than it has 
at present. It has yet to enjoy its greatest period of 
usefulness and progress. Let some one else tell you 
ot the mechanical and technical development of re- 
cent years. I do not believe that any recent me- 
chanical improvement or new process can equal in 
value the progress we have made with ourselves and 
the public.” 


Safety Work in the Gas Industry 


In bygone days the man “who took a chance” was 
often considered one of the best workers. Accidents 
were regarded in a more or less fatalistic manner. 
They had to take place and were to be expected. 
This state of affairs applied not only to the gas in- 
dustry, but to all industries in general. 


Today safety work is one of the most important 
activities in all branches of human endeavor. The 
gas industry is very much concerned with it and 
gives it much thought and attention. 


What safety work means to the gas industry and 
to the gas man and what bearing this activity has on 
the general welfare of the gas company and the gas 
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employee, are discussed in the following statement 
by Charles B. Scott, director of the Bureau of Safety, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Charles B. Scott’s Statement 


“During the past ten years there has been a 
marked and ever-increasing interest in Accident Pre- 
vention by the public service industries. This is 
particularly true of the Gas Industry, which has kept 
well to the front in its accomplishments of safe 
service and safe operation. It is doubtful if the in- 
terest and efforts for safety of operation by gas com- 
panies generally would have been so effective and 
noticeable without the inspiring influence and dili- 
gent assistance of the American Gas Association. 
This association has for a decade made Accident 
Prevention a very definite part of its service to its 
members. It is to the credit of the industry and its 
national association that during these years, when 
confronted with so many important engineering and 


Charles B. Scott 


economic problems vital to the development and 
progress of the gas business, the interests of em- 
ployees and the public were in no wise overlooked or 
neglected. These obligations were met with the 
same zealous interest as were the purely commer- 
cial ones involved in the best service at the lowest 
cost. The records of the American Gas Association 
dealing with safe construction, safe practice, resus- 
citation and kindred subjects, show very clearly the 
earnestness and competency with which safety has 
been considered. 


Benefits of Safety Work 


“It is difficult to visualize the beneficial effects of 
all of this work, and even more difficult to present 


any just or adequate concrete proof in statistical 
form. Lives of employees have been saved and citi- 
zenship and family life and comforts conserved. The 
public has been served with safe service and civic and 
industrial responsibilities Have been properly dis- 
charged in the every-day operation of the plants and 
the distribution of their product throughout the 
country. This must necessarily result in feelings of 
pleasure in accomplishments pon the part of oper- 
ating companies and feelings of gratitude from 
stockholders and the public. On the whole, this in- 
dustry has made its proper contribution to the cause 
and unselfishly. Unquestionably, both industrial 
and public safety will continue to engage the! 
thoughtful attention of industries and the public.’ 


“Such attention is essential to our national and 
industrial advancement and to our common welfare, 
whether we be the: management of a public service 
corporation seeking the deserved confidence and es- 
teem of those whom we serve,whether-we-be the 
employee in the ranks interested in our employer 
and our family, or whether we are one of the com- 
monwealth aspiring:to sound institutions and a 
healthy and happy citizenship. Accident Preverition 
is already a distinctive part of our industrial scheme. 
In the future it will be even more so. Public Safety 
is now and will continue to bea public problem. In 
all of this our corporations rendering service to the 
public should and will be diligent agencies for the 
worthy cause.” 


Our Association 


No account of the American gas industry is ever 
complete without a discussion of the work of our 
National Association and its affliated State and Dis- 
trict organizaaions. As Mr. Cortelyou says: “In the 
American Gas Association the industry has one of 
the best trade organizations in existence.” It com- 
prises a body of men who work most assiduously and 
most unselfishly for the interests of the entire in- 


dustry. 


We are glad to publish herewith the statement 
written for us by our genial and most popular sec- 
retary-manager, Major Alexander Forward. 


Alexander Forward’s Statement 


“We meet in annual convention this year with our 
program built upon one central theme, ‘The Future 
of the Gas Industry.’ 


“It is most interesting to note how instinctively 
and inerrantly, even if to some extent unconsciously, 
the minds of the gas men throughout the country are 
united in consideration of specific problems of the 
future. This is reflected in the activities at head- 
quarters. It plainly appears in the programs of affil- 
iated associations, such as those of the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers, the Gas Section of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association and in the East- 
ern States Gas Conference. It became the upper- 
most thought in the Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Executive Board and Advisory Council at San Fran- 
cisco in January, and it was manifest in recommen- 
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dations made to the Executive Board for topics to 
be discussed at the coming Confe. ence in Atlantic 
City. 

“The Board’s Program Committee, in making its 
study of these recommendations, recognized clearly 
the drift of thought in this direction. All signs point, 
therefore, to the concentration of the industry upon 
the problems and responsibilities of tomo. row. 


The Future of the Industry 


“In a sense, this or any other industry is always 
thinking of and discussing its future. There is a spe- 
cial sense, however, in which the gas industry rec- 
ognizes certain outstanding and vital facts. Changes 
in the immediate and ultimate supply of materials, 
the gradually developing demands that will be made 
for public service, the necessity of studying ways 
and means to meet this demand, full co-operation be- 
tween gas companies and manufacture:s, and the im- 
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portance of fair and equitable charges for service as 
between classes of customers, have taken on a new 
meaning. Association headquarters, as the clearing 
house of the industry, is daily conscious of this trend 
of thought. 

“We arrive, consequently and inevitably, at a reali- 
zation that this central theme, the future of the in- 
dustry, is made for us through the comprehension 
by men in all branches of the gas industry of what 
is before them. With this in mind, we have planned 
our program. 

“What has been said proves that this is not by 
any means solely an executive problem, but touches 
and affects the work of each of our sections and of 
all our general committees. There is a part in it for 
everyone to play. 


“It is equally true that the application is nation- 
wide. We have, of course, regional divergency in 
matters of production, distribution and utilization. 
But every section of the United States and Canada 
has an equal and common interest in the growth, the 
problems and the future of the gas industry. There 
is no room for sectionalism in the American Gas As- 
sociation, and we are happy that it does not exist.” 


Work of Association Praised 


The tribute to the work of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, which is published below in the statement 
prepared by W. Griffin Gribbel of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is but one example of the high esteem in which the 
association is held by American gas men. 


W. Griffin Gribbel’s Statement 


“Those who labored unceasingly in the creation 
of the American Gas Association, although possessed 
of some prophetic vision, did not at that time, to my 
knowledge, conceive of the usefulness and the au- 
thority which the association has since developed. 


“These peaks from 
which the association 
now surveys the industry 
have been gained largely 
as a result of the sound 
judgment of our first 
president and the gal- 
vanic activity and ac- 
curacy of our first secre- 
tary-manager. Many of 
us have been proud of the 
modest share we have 
had in this whole move- 
ment, but we must bear 
in mind that the chief 
credit, if such a word, 
must be used, belongs to 
the minds who first W. Griffin Gribbel 
struck the spark and then kept alive the flame. 


Orderliness and Uniformity of Purpose 


“Orderliness and uniformity of purpose and 
method have become the common order of the day. 
A pervading sense of justice has so _ increased 
throughout the industry that it has been accorded 
the confidence of the communities in which we do 
business. The old atmosphere of suspicion and dis- 
trust has almost disappeared and it will not return if 
the new generation keep constantly in mind the 
ideals and principles which we now support. 

“I believe that the next 25 years will show such 
economies and facilities in community living as will 
make the word ‘farmer’ obsolete and his functions 
will be discharged on a greater scale and with greater 
savings under the name of ‘agriculture.’ Long dis- 
tance transmission of gas, electric and water service 
will ultimately be described as magnificent accom- 
plishments and it will be strange, indeed, if the 
American Gas Association is not found constantly 
and intelligently contributing to the increasing ef- 
fectiyeness and usefulness of our industry.” 
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State Association Work 


It is also a fact that the work of the State Associa- 
tions is carried out hand in hand and with the close 
co-operation and guidance of the National Associa- 
tion. As an example of the variety of gas problems 
that are being studied by the State Associations, we 
publish below the statement prepared for us by Ches- 
ter Grey, president of the Michigan Gas Association. 


Chester Grey 


Chester Grey’s Statement 


“The progress of the gas industry in Michigan the 
past year has been very satisfactory and we are look- 
ing forward to a healthy and steady growth in the 
future. 

“The particularly movements that are being ad- 
vanced by the national and state organizations that 
are adding to these improved conditions are: 

“National Advertising. 

“Public Utility Information Bureau. 

“Public Speaking. 

“Newspaper Publicity. 

“Association Section Meetings (each section con- 
fining its efforts to some particular phase of the in- 
dustry). 

“Publishing in detail technical papers of impor- 
tance. 

“Utility companies are also very active in promot- 
ing the advancement of more satisfactory public re- 
lations and some of these are listed below: 

“Giving more perfect service. 

“Better co-operation between company and con- 
sumer. 

“Installing most modern apparatus to reduce cost 
of production and improve distribution.” 


Publicity 


Any business is built on the good-will of its cus- 
tomers. And the gas business is one in which public 
good-will is essential. The necessity for good-will 
was not always recognized, and in the early days of 
our industry, as well as in other industries, those 
in control did not consider it proper or at all neces- 
sary that they take the public they serve into their 
confidence and try to please their customers in every 
way possible. 


Today there is no more important phase of the gas 
business than its public relations department. From 
the largest to the smallest company, all have realized 
that a well-satisfied customer, a gas consumer who 
is a friend, is the gas industry’s most valuable asset. 
The work of the public relations department is by 
no means confined to those who are directly con- 
nected with it. It extends to every member of the 
gas organization, and particularly to those, however 
superficially unimportant their work may be, who 
have direct contact with the public. Every employee 
of a gas company is a potent factor in building and 
maintaining good-will and it :s one of the most im- 
portant tasks of the public relations department of 
a gas company to impress this fact on the gas em- 
ployee and to keep after him constantly to see that 
he remains impressed with the necessity always of 
being courteous, always of being ready to give serv- 
ice, always of being eager to make and keep friends 
for his company. 


The work of public relations is vital to the welfare 
of our industry. It is the medium through which 
the industry tells its story to the public. National 
advertising, the public utility information committee 
activity, the use of newspapers in which to tell the 
gas story, to attract the gas customer, to increase 
gas and gas appliance sales, to further customer 
ownership, to sell the company to the employee, are 
all phases of this work. If it is done well, then the 
cause of gas is furthered, and it remains a fact that 
the future progress of gas is intrinsically connected 
with the effectiveness of the activities of the public 
relations department. 


The Value of Advertising 


The value of advertising is well appreciated by 
owners and operators of gas companies. As Frank 
Leroy Blanchard, Director of Public Relations, Hen- 
ry L. Doherty & Co., New York, chairman of the 
Publicity and Advertising Section of the American 
Gas Association, says in his statement, which we 
are pleased to give below: “To sit down and wait for 
business, instead of going out aggressively after it, 
is a waste of time and loss of opportunity.” 


F. L. Blanchard’s Statement 


“The gas industry never enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of prosperity than it is now experiencing. 
When the incandescent lamp was invented by Edison 
and electricity began to supplant gas as an illumi- 
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nant, many of the managers of companies supplying 
gas to large and small cities were panic-stricken. 
They saw in the growing popularity of the electric 
light a destructive menace to the industry they rep- 
resented. Some of them sincerely believed that they 
would eventually be driven out of business and that 
the capital invested would be wiped out. How could 
they expect to carry on for any length of time, they 
asked, when the bulk of the demand for their serv- 
ice was reduced to an unprofitable minimum? 

“The outlook was certainly discouraging for a 
time, but after the gas men had recovered from the 
great shock they had experienced and were able to 
study the situation calmly, they found it was not 
quite as bad as they had expected. Like the re- 
sourceful men most gas engineers are, they concen- 
trated their attention upon the solution of the prob- 
lem with which they were confronted, namely: How 
can we regain the business we have lost? 





F. L. Blanchard 
“It was quite evident that while there would al- 
ways be a limited demand for gas as an illuminant, 
another market would have to be developed—but 
where was it to be found? 


Gas for Cooking 


“A careful survey of the field resulted in the dis- 
covery of the possibilities of the gas stove for cook- 
ing purposes. People had used wood and coal as a 
fuel for generations. The handling of these mate- 
rials involved a lot of work on the part of the house- 
holder. Wood had to be cut and split so that it 
could fit into the stove firebox which had to be filled 
frequently to maintain a uniform temperature. Coal, 
a heavier though a less bulky fuel, was more expen- 
sive, and when burned in the stove produced ashes 
that had to be frequently removed and sifted to save 
the unconsumed pieces of coal mingled with them. 

“The advantages of gas over both of these fuels 
in cooking were so apparent that it did not require 
much effort on the part of the salesmen to sell yas 
stoves to housewives, and it was not long before 
the gas companies regained a large pa~t of the load 


they had lost through the popularity of electric light. 

“One of the surprising things about the use of gas 
for illumination purposes is that in some of the large 
cities, notably New York, more gas is now being 
sold for this purpose than ever before. 


Electricity Not Asleep 


“While the gas companies were developing the 
new market for gas, the electric light and power 
companies were not asleep. They looked with en- 
vious eyes upon the success that had attended the 
substitution of gas for wood and coal for domestic 
use and took steps to see what could be done to get 
some of the business for themselves. Electric ranges 
and heaters were invented which competed with gas 
stoves in the race for popularity. Thus far gas, be- 
cause it costs less, has maintained its ‘ead over its 
rival. 

“The possible uses of gas, it was soon found, had 
not been exhausted with its application to the needs 
of the kitchen. A much larger market—the indus- 
trial field—was next invaded by the enterprising 
makers of manufactured gas and the producers of 
natural gas. Experiments proved that in the mani- 
pulation of metals and in many other manufactur- 
ing processes gas was more dependable than coal. 
The business developed in this field during the last 
five years has been almost unbelievable. Ten mil- 
lion cubic feet a day is not an unusual consumption 
by one of the big industrial plants. A few con- 
sumers taking half of this volume would furnish a 
profitable load for any gas manufacturnig company. 

“The progress that has been made during the last 
five years in the development of furnaces for the 
treatment of metals and ores is astounding. Tem- 
peratures are produced that engineers for a long time 
contended could not be developed except through 
the aid of electricity. Because there seems to be no 
limit to the possible uses of gas in this field engineers 
feel confident that it will hereafter furnish the largest 
volume of business for the gas companies. 


House Heating 


“Much attention is now being devoted to the de- 
velopment of house heating by gas. One of the 
chief causes of delay in promoting its use has been 
its cost. Natural gas has been cheap enough in ter- 
itory where it was available, but manufactured gas 
for a long period could not be sold in competition 
with coal. Later, however, the invention of more 
economical processes for producing gas, the utiliza- 
tion of large volumes of gas from coke ovens that 
formerly went to waste, and the recovery of many 
valuable substances released through the distilla- 
tion of coal, made possible much lower rates to cus- 
tomers who desire to heat their homes by gas. 

“Three years ago Henry L. Doherty announced 
that he hoped to make Denver, where one of his 
largest gas and electric companies is located, the 
first smokeless city of the world through the aboli- 
tion of coal in the heating of buildings and the sub- 
stitution of gas. Such progress has been made in 
the «meantime that there is every indication that 
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within the next five years Mr. Doherty will see the in and around the subject of “public relations.” Of 


accomplishment of his purpose. 

‘Campaigns designed to popularize gas for heating 
homes are being carried on by various companies all 
over the country. The response has been of a most 
satisfactory character. Even in localities where the 
rates are high people are content to pay them, be- 
cause of the satisfaction they experience in using 
a fuel that reduces to a minimum the work of car- 
ing for the furnace and at the same time makes pos- 
sible the maintenance of a steady, even temperature 
all over the house, no matter what the weather or 
temperature outside may be. 


Value of Advertising Appreciated 


“The owners and operators of gas companies ap- 
preciate more than ever before the value of adver- 
tising in increasing the load factors of their plants. 
The indifferent and sometimes hostile attitude to- 
ward this powerful sales force, formerly prevailing 
among the more conservative of gas engineers in 
certain parts of the country, is giving way to toler- 
ance and, in many instances, to enthusiasm for it. 
Through the employment of intelligent and per- 
sistent use of well-planned advertising they have 
seen thousands of consumers added to their lists in 
comparatively short time. 

“To sit down and wait for business instead of go- 
ing out aggressively after it is a waste of time and 
loss of opportunity. Gas can be successfully sold 
through salesmanship in the same way that mer- 
chandise is sold. Advertising is only written sales- 
manship. It reaches a wider audience at less ex- 
pense than personal salesmen. The best results, 
however, can only be secured through a combina- 
tion of the two. Advertising prepares the ground 
and plants the seed and the salesmen reap the har- 
vest. Advertising sets forth the advantages of gas 
as a fuel for domestic and industrial use and cre- 
ates a desire for it: the salesmen, following in its 
wake, quickly turn the prospects it has created into 
actual customers. 

“The gas industry faces a most promising future. 
The measure of success. it has already achieved is 
only a slight indication of what awaits it, provid- 
ing, of course, its managers are on the job and show 
the same progressive spirit that has characterized 
their work during the past decade.” 


Publc Relations in the Past and Present 


It is always both interesting and instructive to 
read of how the things were done in the past, what 
conditions existed then as compared with the pres- 
ent, and what progress has been made. We are in- 
debted to Robert L. Livingstone, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, New York City, for his very interest- 
ing story which has been written for this issue of 
the American Gas Journal, and which depicts the 
gradual development of public relations from a veri- 
ee chaos to the position that it holds today in gas 
affairs. 


R. E. Livingston’s Statement 


“Tens of thousands of words, both written and 
spoken, during the last few years have been woven 


course, the intent and purpose of this belated drive 
for the friendship of the public is to undo the effect 
of past negligence and to inspire executives and em- 
ployees to create and hold the confidence and friend- 
liness of the public today and during the years to 
follow. 

“The pendulum long had swung far against capi- 
tal, but, during the last few years it has moderated 
to a motion favorable to big business undertakings. 
For the nonce the term “muck raker” and that other 
once-popular appellation “trust buster” are scarcely 
heard even among our newspaper writers where 
designations were used as applying to the writers 
who were assigned to investigate and “expose” those 
who controlled our beef, sugar, ice and other indus- 





R. E. Livingston 


tries. “Public relations” then were decidedly 
strained. They were certainly not the subject of 
discussion at conventions, or likely in private con- 
ferences, for that matter. I do not remember see- 
ing any books or pamphlets on that subject back 
in those days when every newspaper was in readi- 
ness to take up the cudgels in behalf of the Com- 
mon People. 

“We all recall that long series of cartoons by 
Fred. Opper, in which all the corpulent characters 
were named after various larger corporations. They 
evoked a laugh but they were “biting” in effect. A 
very prominent personage once said to me, ‘I don’t 
care so much what you write about me, but it’s 
the damned caricature that hurts my flesh.” He 
pointed to a scathing cartoon of himself, in the New 
York Herald, published that morning. 
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“Let it be hoped that the public confidence and 
reason may continue in their relation to ‘public rela- 
ticns’ for all time. We can maintain them in spite 
of demagogues and ‘pot house’ politicians through 
unity of purpose to give those with whom we do 
business what President Roosevelt called and cap- 
italized as ‘The Squaré Deal’. 


Knowledge of People 


“Perhaps you read a particularly interesting arti- 
cle in the August Atlantic Monthly, wherein a wom- 
an of middle age told of her initial steps in a busi- 
ness career. Said she: ‘Perhaps it was as well for 
me that I did not know there was nothing the aver- 
age business man believes in less than a knowledge 
of people.’ It was that very lack of knowledge of 
the people (public) on the part of otherwise clever 
men in years gone by that accounted for the lack 
of harmony that existed for many years between 
corporations and the masses. A misrepresentation 
of the facts and conditions was permitted to go down 
into history without a word of explanation from 
those who were in a position to place the truth be- 
fore the people. So it happened that an uncorrected 
false statement was assumed to be the truth and 
was constantly repeated in print and was voiced 
and broadcast by the confiding readers and listeners. 


The Golden Rule 


“When those pioneers were preparing and matur- 
ing plans for the big businesses of today, many ot 
them overlooked and gave no consideration to the 
Golden Rule, the keynote of all human relationship: 
‘Do ye unto others as ye would have others do unto 
you’. Would it not have been well for them to 
have studied the public, to whom they were to cater, 
with that same care and diligence that they gave 
to their copartnership papers or the terms of their 
charters, franchises or agreements pertaining to their 
business? 


First Step Taken by Consolidated Gas Co. 


“In a recent address, Mr. P. H. Gadsden, vice- 
president of the United Gas Improvement Company, 
said that, so far as he knew, the first step made to 
adjust public relations was taken by the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. That was twenty years 
ago August 1 last. 


“There is neither time nor space, nor is there the 
inclination, at this time, to tell of the various steps 
and measures to place the company’s ‘right foot for- 
ward’ and plant it where the public could see it. It 
must be remembered that this particular company 
had just undergone an investigation by the Stevens 
Committee of our New York Legislature and that 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, until recently Secretary of 
State, was the counsel for the Legislative Committee. 


“The public had been fed up for weeks with the 
newspaper accounts of that investigation. The ill 
effect was noticeable. Every morning I would read 
letters of complaint signed by ‘Constant Reader’, 





‘Pro Bono Publico’, ‘Gas Consumer’, and all the other 
familiar signatures to ‘letters to the editor’. The 
poor old gas meter, which had never known a friend 
up to that time, got its drubbing regularly—for a 
while. 


“Then the dawn came. The day, night, Sunday 
and holiday work of months in establishing the be- 
ginning of understanding and appreciation made a 
rift in the unfriendly clouds. And there can be no 
ceasing in the efforts to establish and maintain cor- 
dial public relations. 


Advertising Does Not Protect 


“Those who believe that they are putting on an 
armor against attack by buying advertising space 
in a newspaper are apt to have a rude awakening, 
and when least expected. All the effect of advertis- 
ing on the readers may be offset by the sale to a 
newspaper of ‘inside information’ by a discharged or 
disgruntled employee. Frequently a letter of com- 
plaint to an editor ‘will be given to a‘member of a 
newspaper's staff and from this will be developed 
a news feature that will run for several days. 


“There are certain traditions that must be lived 
down and exploded in the public relations work of 
today. One of those is that remark attributed to 
old Cornelius Vanderbilt, “The public be damned’, 
although long years afterward denied and explained. 
There were sins and omissions in the past, perhaps; 
and, perhaps some may construe the efforts of to- 
day as a part confession of them. Be that as it 
may, it should, and must be, borne in mind that we 
have a wider read public today than the pioneers had 
to deal with in early days. 


The Special Case of New York City 


“Speaking of New York City, where there are six 
million persons, we have one hundred distinct lan- 
guages and as many dialects. There are newspa- 
pers published for nearly every language, and, in 
some cases, these journals have large circulations. 
One Yiddish daily’s high peak is nearly 200,000 
copies. An injury, alleged or real, to one of its read- 
ers spells trouble. One can imagine what effect a 
beautifully worded preachment on courtesy to our 
customers would have in that direction. 


“A further study of circulations shows that nearly 
3,000,000 copies of certain New York dailies go into 
the hands of the mass readers. The tabloid has a 
daily circulation of 910,000 copies. Unfriendly words 
in those newspapers would have a very dampening 
effect. On the other hand, the value of the news- 
papers for our advertising purposes cannot be over- 
estimated. 


“The Golden Rule of the Bible might well be 
emblazoned on our office walls and on the outside 
of our office doorways. It would do no harm to 
impress its importance on each sales person, man or 
woman, and to teach courtesy to the boy who opens 
and closes the door for customers. 
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“Prompt attention is the rightful property of every 


person entering an office or store. That is why 
department stores have always had floor walkers, 
whose duty it is to see that a visitor’s time is not 
wasted. If one clerk cannot handle a crowd, then 
increase the clerical (or sales) force by a number 
sufficient to give satisfaction. 

“In conclusion, it should be said that, if neces- 
sary, meter readers, collectors, and all those who 
visit premises, and are thus brought into close per- 
sonal contact with customers and prospective cus- 
tomers, should be of a type naturally inclined or 
schooled to the Golden Rule. A discourteous rep- 
resentative of a business, in a private home or place 
of business, can easily undo all that has gone be- 
fore toward the making and holding of friends.” 


What Shall We Charge It To? 


When a certain department of a business asks for 
definite advertising to be done for its benefit, the 
department manager does not complain of the cost 
that must be borne by his department. But should 
the advertising manager buy advertising space for 
the more or less general purpose of “creating pub- 
lic endorsement,” or worded otherwise, engendering 
and maintaining friendly relations with the public, 
then that same department manager will object 
strenuously to being burdened with this, in his esti- 
mation, unnecessary expense. 

But the fact remains that such advertising is 
necessary and the gas company must do a certain 
amount of it, in order to maintain friendly pubilc re- 
lations. A solution of this problem, in the form of 
a referee whose duty it would be to allocate such ad- 
vertising costs among the different departments con- 
cerned, and thus avoid unnecessary friction, is given 
in the following statement, prepared by John F. 
Weedon, advertising manager of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, IIl., and editor 
of the Peoples Gas Club News. 


J. F. Weedon’s Statement 


“Giving publicity to a business institution in order to 
create public endorsement is properly the function of 
advertising.” 


“In no business institution does this apply with 
greater force than the gas business, but how is your 
gas company routine organized to carry it out to 
its fullest extent? 


“Sales managers are intent upon sales, and they 
are also keen upon keeping their expenses restricted 
to only such advertising accounts as produce tangible 
and traceable results. They are held responsible 
for operating their departments at a _ reasonable 
profit, and it is only to be expected that they resent 
having charges thrust upon them which, in their 
opinion, and they are very likely right, they could 
get along just as well without. 

“*‘That is, no doubt, a fine thing for the company, 
but it does not help my department,’ is a comment 
one may hear from them when consulted about a 
line of advertising which holds out no prospect of 





sales results. That is oftentimes the requiem of a 
good company advertising idea that died a-borning. 

“The advertising man is left with a dead baby 
on his hands, and he lays it away in the office 
morgue, which is part of the equipment of every 
advertising department. 

“Being a public utility, serving high and low, 
rich and poor, native and alien, the gas company, 
above all other companies, is compelled to consider 
advertising mediums and methods in a broader and 
more comprehensive manner than if it were merely 
a merchandising organization with a more or less 
well defined clientele. 


Question of Good-Will 


“Many publications, small newspapers, and so 
forth, that from a cold-blooded business point of 
view are not worth a whoop as sales producers, are 





J. F. Weedon 


nevertheless potent in the aggregate, to increase or 
diminish that much desired friendly feeling between 
the whole community and the company, which we 
classify under the head of ‘good-will.’ 

“There are also some class publications in which, 
from questions of policy, it is wise to take space, 
but which, also, have no merchandising value. 
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Allocating the Cost 


“Then it is necessary that some copy be served 
up in the nature of scrambled eggs, benefiting, if it 
benefits at all, several departments of the business, 
but who can allocate the cost, on a basis of benefits 
derived, that will be equitable and satisfactory to 
all parties called upon to pay their part? Besides 
departments, the company has something else to con- 
sider, and that is the company itself. Every piece 
of advertising which is wise, necessary and pro- 
motes good-will helps to create public endorsement 
of the company. It makes friends, and we do busi- 
ness only with our friends; enemies will not trade 
with us. The sales departments benefit by the pres- 
tige of the company. Even a sales manager will ad- 
mit that if you put it up to him in an abstract way. 
But present it to him in concrete form—a bill for 
something which he has not ordered and does not 
want—and he will start an argument that will con- 
sume more than enough gray matter required to 
produce three pieces of first-class full page copy. 


“There is no question that a sales manager should 
be given all the advertising assistance he calls for 
—the question is, how to make him take with a smile 
that which he needs, but does not call for. 


“There is no intention here to advocate a policy 
of indiscriminate and extensive purchasing of ad- 
vertising space that can by no possible means be ot 
any service to the company. It is merely raising 
the question of ‘What will we charge it to?’ when 
the case under consideration has not arisen to still 
the clamoring from some certain department for 
more advertising, but is one whose application is 
broad in that, either as concerns the medium or the 
copy, it is designed to benefit the company as a 
whole, rather than profit any particular sales de- 
partment. 


Distribute the Advertising Cost 


“Advertising of this nature does not come under 
the head of ‘Special Publicity,’ nor does it seem to 
entirely fit under the head of ‘General Publicity’— 
much of it may be quite specific in tone and still not 
agreeably acceptable to the particular department 
head. Perhaps it might be designated as ‘Promo- 
tional,’ and the total, if necessary, distributed to the 
various departments in a lump sum on a more or 
less arbitrary basis. If each individual case is to be 
argued out on its individual merits with an indi- 
vidual department head, there will continue to be a 
high death rate in advertising ideas which other- 
wise might grow to be valuable assistance to the 
company. 


“Every company should have an umpire whose de- 
cisions are final and whose point of view is the ul- 
timate good to the company, rather than a close-up 
regard of the horrors of ‘getting into the red.’ 

“Let me say it again: 


“Giving publicity to a business institution in order to 
create pubiic endorsement is properly the function of 
advertising ” 


National Advertising and State Committee Work 


Telling the story of gas service is, according to 
Charles W. Person, secretary of the Publicity and 
Advertising Section, American Gas Association, the 
principal function of the section. The accomplish- 
ment of this task through the media of national ad- 
vertising and State Committee activities constitute 
“two big lines of development for the future.” We 
are glad to publish Mr. Person’s statement in full 
below : 


C. W. Person’s Statement 


“This Seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association marks the completion of six 
years of work by the Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion. They have been six interesting and produc- 
tive years. 








“When the section was 
first organized it had ideas, 
plans and enthusiasm as its 
tools. Today it has 400 alert 
gas men on its rolls, and with 
this small army stands a 
goodly number of public re- 
lations men and about 300 
others who constitute the 
personnel of the various com- 
mittees on public utility in- 
formation. Better still, the 
section has the confidence 
Chosies W, Poreen and backing of the execu 

tives and the entire press 
of the country. The difference between the work 
it is doing today and that done in 1919 is the dif- 
ference between the convention program for that 
year and the one which is built around this conven- 
tion. The same thing will be true ten years hence. 

“Telling the story of gas service to the American 
people, which means telling it in a special way to 
special groups, is the principal function of the Pub- 
licity and Advertising Section. It is a big assign- 
ment but, I dare say, there is no more alluring one 
to be found anywhere. One reason for this is that 
the manufactured gas industry has been reborn. 
Unless one appreciates this fact and understands its 
significance, he cannot truly visualize the industry's 
future development and the publicity work that is 
sure to accompany it. Likewise, the gas man has 
changed with his business. He no longer questions 
the value of sane publicity. He has put it to the 
test and has found that a judicious use of it is a 
most excellent thing for his job and for his com- 


pany. ‘ 
The Section’s Activities 


“An accounting of the section’s activities this year 
would fill a volume. Few would care to read it. The 
keynote of this convention, “The Future of the Gas 
Industry,’ shows which way the gas man is looking. 
He wants to know what he can expect for the fu- 
ture, because he wants to get ready for it now. 
That’s the kind of spirit that builds nations and for- 
tunate, indeed, is the industry that can boast of its 
possession. 
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“Forecasting is a dangerous business. The fore- 
casters admit it themselves. But there are excep- 
tions, and one of them has to do with the use of 
publicity. Once started, never ended, applies more 
truthfully to publicity than most other forces, es- 
pecially its use in the public utility industry. Ne 
man in the gas business would hesitate to say today 
that the future publicity activities of this industry 
are going to eclipse anything ever seen before. 
When it comes to specific forms of publicity, how- 
ever, an argument might ensue, but even this ques- 
tion could be quickly solved on the basis of past ex- 
perience. 


National Advertising 


“For example, national advertising of gas service 
will be a development of the very near future. In- 
deed, it has already started with the advertising by 
a prominent investment banking house and the na- 
tional campaign sponsored by the Industrial Gas 
Section. It is only a question of time and the cor- 
rect amount of preparedness before the gas indus- 
try will carry its story in a truly national way to 
its millions of customers. This program may start 
when the appliance-testing laboratory has a mes- 
sage of value to tell to the people of this country, 
or it may start as the result of some entirely unfore- 
seen development. It makes not so much differ- 
ence. A national advertising program in behalf of 
the manufactured gas industry is inevitable. 

“Then there are the committees on public utility 
information functioning in 36 states of the Union. 
Public relations work in all its phases has been given 
its most noteworthy impetus by these committees. 
They have megaphoned the gas message to every 
part of the country. The fact that the movement is 
national in scope, local in application, sufficiently 
elastic to allow of almost every kind of educational 
activity, and sponsored, guided and directed by the 
most experienced executives of the industry, brands 
it as one of the finest things that has ever happened 
to the manufactured gas business. 

“Because we feel it is the best machinery yet de- 
vised for furthering intelligent understanding of the 
public utilities by the general public, we anticipate 
that it will grow steadily in power and will, in time, 
dominate the public relations situation. Accom- 
panying this movement, of course, will be more and 
better public relations work by the companies them- 
selves and a corresponding enlarging of similar ac- 
tivities by the association. 

“Those are the two big lines of development for 
the future—national advertising and intensive state 
committee work. All other branches of publicity 
and public relations work will revolve around them. 
In the transition, gas service will be improved, mis- 
understanding will disappear and the entire industrv 
will attain its rightful position in the economic fabric 
of the nation—a position second to none. 


The Technical Phase of Gas 


All gas men know that the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of gas is a highly technical matter. They 
are apt to treat the technical man as more or less of 


a necessary evil. They surely do not understand 
him or his work, for he talks in a peculiar language 
that sounds very strange to them. And, further- 
more, they come in contact with him but infre- 
quently, for he is generally to be found in places 
where they venture but seldom. 

It is a fact that the technical man, the chemist and 
the engineer is not appreciated and valued the way 
he should be in almost any industry in which he 
labors. And the fault is not always entirely that of 
the industry, but often largely that of the technical 
man himself. He is apt to be too diffident, too self- 
effacing, too prone to hide himself in his laboratory 
or workshop, too disinclined to burst forth into print 
and show that he is alive. It is a common enough 
fault of chemists and engineers in all lines and par- 
ticularly in our own industry. 

But we have the technical section and in the meet- 
ings of that section the technical man feels free to 
assert himself, to tell of his experience and describe 
his observations and experiments, to show plainly 
what he is doing for the good of the industry. Here 
he feels at home and here is where the other gas men 
should look, if they really want to know what the 
technical man is doing and why he forms the. foun- 
dation on which the entire industry is built. 

If gas is to be used for all industrial purposes, if 
the great goal is eventually to be gained, if we are 
to take our proper place in our country’s economic 
picture, if gas is to be the universal fuel, it will be 
because of the sound engineering and chemical 
knowledge and wide experience of those of us who 
make the gas and send it through miles of piping to 
perform its tasks. It will be because chemists and 
engineers have been and are now working silently 
and unostentatiously to improve processes of man- 
ufacture, to develop new machines and devices for 
decreasing costs and enhancing the quality of gas, 
to make it possible to use cheaper and more plentiful 
raw materials in gas manufacture, to find new uses 
for by-products and, in general, to effect the proper 
changes in gas technology so that the fuel will be 
even more efficient, even more truly economical, for 
every purpose to which it can be applied. 


The Work of the Section 


“At no time in the history of the industry has the 
gas engineer been confronted with problems of 
greater magnitude than are before him today.” So 
does the chairman of the Technical Section, R. C. 
Cornish, chief engineer, American Gas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., commence his interesting account 
of the work that is being done by the technical men 
in the gas industry under the direction of the Tech- 
nical Section. We are glad to publish the statement 
below. 


R. C. Cornish’s Statement 


“At no time in the history of the industry has 
the gas engineer been confronted with problems of 
greater magnitude than are before him today. New 
and far larger applications of gas for domestic and 
industrial uses are requiring rapid enlargement of 
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manufacturing plants and distribution systems. Dim- 
inishing supplies and increasing prices of raw mate- 
rials are making it necessary carefully to study man- 
ufacture to obtain greater economy in production 
and to install apparatus suited to the use of the avail- 
able raw products. 


“The immediate problem is to determine the kind 
and quality of gas that can be most economically 
made with the available materials, and at the same 
time supply our consumers with gas that will burn 
with the greatest efficiency at the minimum cost. 


“Coupled with this is the question of adapting 
existing plants and distribution systems to the ever- 
increasing demand by so extending them that there 
will be no undue scrapping of the plants or mains. 
Thus must be done in such a manner that they will 
be sufficiently flexible to take care of seasonal loads, 
as well as future requirements. 


Work of Technical Section 


“The work of the Technical Section this year has 
been planned by the Managing Committee with all 
of this in mind, and the program for the October 
Meeting will be made up of papers and committee 
reports embracing a few of the more important ques- 
tions. The Managing Committee has felt it advis- 
able to limit the work in this way, rather than to 
undertake a large number of problems and not bring 
them to satisfactory conclusions. 


“The chief work of the Carbonization Committee 
has been in the carrying out of a series of tests on 
various types of carbonizing plants in accordance 
with the test code adopted last year. This should 
be productive of great good to all contemplating the 
enlargement of their plants. 

“The Water Gas Committe is reporting on vari- 
ous modifications in plant equipment, including back- 
run, down-run, checkerless carburettors, oil gas, blue 
gas, gas from heavy oils, oxygen, etc., all with the 
idea of conserving raw materials by producing the 
required gas with a minimum of material. 

“For the measurement of large volumes of gas, 
a very extensive work, covering two (2) years, has 
been carried on, and, when the report is available, 
the engineer will be able to choose the meter best 
adapted for his needs. 


Other Problems 


“A study is being made of condensing and scrub- 
bing, and the theoretical problems met in the design 
of proper condensing and scrubbing apparatus. 

“The distribution engineers are devoting their 
studies to the economical layout of mains to handle 
anticipated house heating and industrial loads, and 
to the standardization of distribution practices, 

“Chemical engineers are studying available man- 
ufacturing materials, by-products and the impurities 
in the gas, and further revising the Gas Chemist’s 
Handbook. 

“One of the principal works of the year has been 
the revision of the Gas Catechism in such a way 





that it can be used as an engineer’s handbook. This 
will take several years, but it is hoped the first vol- 
ume will be ready during 1925. 

“All of the committees have assisted in this revi- 
sion of the Catechism and, in addition, have served 
as clearing houses for problems that have been sub- 
mitted to the American Gas Association Headquar- 
ters.” 


Financing Research 


It has been stated before that the gas industry 
has progressed very markedly during the past dec- 
ade. We gas men all know that our industry is 
making greater progress than ever before. Those 
of us who have been associated with the industry 
for many years, who have watched it develop in the 
past forty or fifty years, have often told us of the 
newer generation, how really remarkable this 
growth has been. 

We are, all of us, justly proud of this record. We 
are proud to be called gas men, members of so great 
and so progressive an industry as ours. But we 
have not, all of us—indeed, but few of us have truly 
given’ it considerate thought—a correct conception 
of the problems that have arisen from this rapid, 10- 
year expansion of the gas business. We have not 
given due consideration to the complexity of ques- 
tions that have to be answered, the intricate tech- 
nical details that demand the attention of our tech- 
nical men, the problems of manufacture, distribution 
and utilization that have to be solved. 

It stands to reason that these problems cannot be 
solved unless chemists and engineers are permitted 
to investigate the matters, to institute experimental 
research, to bring to bear on them the light of their 
knowledge and experience. Most gas companies and 
gas executives are convinced of the necessity for re- 
search; they realize that without research these dif- 
ficulties will remain unsurmounted. But they do not 
agree on the matter of expense entailed, neither 
on how great this should be, nor by whom and in 
what proportion it should be borne. 

That the expense will be large is inherently char- 
acteristic of research, and therefore it is_ really 
necessary that some plan be devised for making 
available the requisite funds in a manner most 
equitable to all concerned. 

The suggestion of making research expense a 
recognized item in the operating expense of the gas 
company is discussed below by R. B. Harper, Chief 
Testing Engineer of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago, III. 


R. B. Harper’s Statement 


“How many of us realize that we have manufac- 
tured and sold in the United States, during the past 
ten years, a volume of gas practically equal to the 
entire quantity of gas manufactured and sold dur- 
ing the period from the start of the gas business in 
this country in the year 1816 up to the beginning of 
the great war in 1914? The answer appears to be— 
relatively too few. 
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“The significance of this achievement is not 
brought as forcibly to our attention as it should be. 
Sight of it is too often lost in the work of the mo- 
ment which demands and too fully occupies our en- 
tire time and thought. We lose the advantage of 
perspective. 

“Think of it! In the last ten years we have done 
as much business as in the whole preceding one hun- 
dred years of the existence of our ancient and hon- 
orable industry. 

“Perhaps the very age of the indus é 

Be. y ag gas industry has 
militated against our proper conception of its recent 
enormous growth. 

“We have been a little too complacent about this 
rapid expansion of our business and the necessity 
of properly organizing ourselves to solve the many 
problems which such speedy growth brings to life. 


Individual Efforts Necessary 


_“True! in the last decade national gas organiza- 
tions, functioning independently but, in reality, hav- 
ing interests in common, have been merged into that 
great institution, the American Gas Association, 
which in the relatively few years of its existence, has 
done so much good for the gas industry. However, 
as individual gas men and companies, we have duties 
to perform. We must supplement association work, 
whenever and wherever possible, with individual ef- 
forts to solve the problems which are before us. 





R. B. Harper 


“This rapid expansion of the gas business has, as 
all sudden increases have done in other activities, 
greatly multiplied the problems which naturally asso- 
ciate themselves with new fields and opportunities. 
_ “Just as we have probably not had a full realiza- 
tion of the degree of the rate of increase in our sales, 
we have also probably not realized the underlying 


causes of the expansion. We have not fully com- 
prehended the silent though effective revolution go- 
ing on in our business,—a revolution which started 
some decades ago but is now sweeping backward 
from the customer’s gas consuming appliance to the 
production equipment in the gas works. 


Momentous Changes Taking Place 


“The spark that started this revolution was the 
first departure from the utilization of gas solely as 
an open flame illuminant. This introduction of the 
non-luminous Bunsen and other types of gas flames, 
the development of many types of gas burners and 
the embodiment of these in hundreds of various 
types of gas consuming equipment capable of apply- 
ing gas to over one thousand different uses have each 
and all played an important part in this silent drama. 

“This revolution in the speedily growing field of 
utilization has, no doubt, been instrumental if bring- 
ing about meters of larger capacity and new types, 
larger service pipes, relatively smaller mains, higher 
gas pressures and better distribution methods. It 
has even reached into the gas house and brought 
about the production of more stable gases with lower 
and more flexible heating value standards. 

‘As before stated, all of this has been accompanied 
by the creation of many new and sometimes per- 
plexing problems which require solution, in the near 
future, if we are to progress and reap the full bene- 
fits of the new opportunities unfolded by the rapid 
expansion of our business. 


Many Problems Facing the Gas Man 


“There is no need for me to recite in detail just 
what these problems are, since reference to the asso- 
ciation proceedings, articles in the trade journals 
and other sources of information will quickly reveal 
the necessity for technical researches and develop- 
ment work regarding the design, construction and 
performance of both industrial and domestic gas con- 
suming appliances from various viewpoints such as 
safety, capacity, efficiency, etc.; the properties and 
characteristics of various gases with a view to bet- 
ter application, standardization, and performance of 
these gases; and the many other associated problems 
connected with the production, storage, distribution 
and measurement of gas. 

“At nearly every one of the recent conferences of 
representative men of the gas business, the need of 
such research and development work has been the 
subject of frequent and serious discussion. ‘The need 
of rather than the means of financing these re- 
searches and development work has perhaps consti- 
tuted the major portion of the discussion. Consid- 
erable money is required to finance the study and 
solution of many of these problems and many com- 
panies seem very reluctant to divert much of their 
respective incomes to matters of a research nature. 
This is naturally to be expected when moneys ex- 
pended for research matters are not recognized items 
of expenditure in the building up of rates before 
regulatory bodies. 
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The Expense of Research 


“This leads me to the question which is the point 
of this whole discussion. The question is: Should 
not research expense become a recognized item in 
the operating expense of every progressive gas com- 
pany in the United States? 

“We as an industry are confronted with the prob- 
lems growing out of our rapid expansion. We need 
money to solve these problems. Therefore, let us 
devise ways and means at once to get the money 
and do the work. The foregoing question suggests 
one plan which might ultimately be successful. 

“If every gas company in the United States in 
petitioning for or setting up future rate schedules 
would include an item of, let us say, 1 per cent 
per one thousand cubic feet to cover research ex- 
pense and, where necessary, have this recognized as 
a legitimate item of expense by any existing regu- 
latory body, based on the sales of manufactured gas 
in 1924, an annual income of $4,000,000 for research 
and development purposes could be realized. 

“Certainly any reasonable customer should be will- 
ing to have one cent out of every dollar or more he 
pays to the gas company go to defray the expense 
of solving the problems of the business and thus 
making possible for him a better service at a lower 
price. 


Gas Industry Must Take Liberal View of Matter 


“Surely, also, if American industry is annually 
spending $70,000,000 on scientific research with an 
estimated saving of $500,000,000 (according to the 
Fabricated Production Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States), a great industry 
such as our gas industry should take a liberal view 
of the matter and play its part in the movement. 

“Some companies would doubtless desire to dis- 
burse the moneys, thus locally obtained, on local 
research and development work, but no doubt a very 
substantial sum, in the aggregate, could ultimately 
be raised yearly and spent judiciously through some 
central agency to carry on the necessary researches 
and development work of value to the gas industry 
as a whole. 

“The time to make a real start is now, and there- 
fore let us hope that the close of the 1925 Conven- 
tion of the American Gas Association will mark the 
beginning of a constructive program of financing the 
needs of the gas industry as regards organized tech- 
nical research and development work needed to help 
solve the problems which the rapid expansion of 
the gas business has and is continually creating.” 


The Commercial Man 


Gas may be a monopoly or a quasi-monopoly, if 
you please, in the domestic field. However, this does 
not infer and should not create the impression that 


gas is a commodity that sells itself. Far from being 
possessed of so desirable a quality, it not only does 
not sell itself, but it requires at times concerted 
effort and selling ability of a most pronounced char- 
acter to effect a gas sale. Then, again, it must be 
remembered that it is not gas which is sold, but a 
gas appliance. 

In former days the commercial man was concerned 
only with selling. That was his only job. But today 
the commercial department is far from being a sim- 
ple selling organization. It has acquired a variety 
of duties besides the mere selling of gas and gas 
appliances. In late years, many new activities have 
been added, among which may be mentioned home 
service, selling auxiliary kitchen merchandise to the 
consumer, with the idea of giving additional service 
to the housewife, thereby creating good-will, the 
use of the radio in broadcasting cooking recipes and 
other information, development of the window dis- 
play into an important selling agent, and many 
others. 


Home Service 


“That which is performed for the benefit of peace, 
rest and happiness,” is the definition of Home Serv- 
ice as per Webster. There is no greater ideal. The 
fact that the gas industry has been so far-sighted 
and so imbued with the desire to please and serve 
the community of which it is a part, as exemplified 
in the home service development, is a splendid com- 
mentary on the high character and thoughtfulness 
of the men who direct our great gas enterprises. 
The spirit to serve and to serve well is rampant 
throughout the industry. 

Such service as is found in “home service” re- 
dounds to the credit of the gas company that under- 
takes it. And it may appear strange that the gas 
company is now forced to undertake it so as to com- 
bat the influences that are so strong today in lead- 
ing people away from home cooking and from the 
use of gas. This most humane undertaking, home 
service, is thus rendered necessary by competitive 
conditions. It has, accordingly, its commercial as 
well as idealistic side. 

Then, as Ada Bessie Swann, director of the Home 
Economics Department of the Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Company, Newark, N. J., and chairman of 
the Home Service Committee, Commercial Section, 
American Gas Association, says, in her statement 
which follows, the profits derived by the gas com- 
pany from home service work are “profits in in- 
creased gas consumption, profits in good-will and 
profits in increased sales of gas-heating equipment.” 


Ada Bessie Swann’s Statement 


“Home, as Webster defines it, is a place for do- 
mestic joy, peace and happiness. 

“Service,, also from Webster, that which is per- 
formed for the benefit of another—combine the two 
and we have that which is performed for the benefit 
of peace, rest and happiness. 
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“An ideal worth striving for and one any depart- 
ment should be proud to uphold. 

“The utility company, towering as it does as the 
very backbone of its community, linked in every 
way with the progress and advancement of the towns 
and cities it serves, serves well with such an ideal 
as its Home Service Department stands for. 

“Now, to consider the material reasons for a Home 
Service Department in a gas company. 


The “Why” of the Home Service Department 


“On every side is competition, other heating units 
for cooking, the hotel, the restaurant, the delicates- 
sen shop, the canned food and packaged food, all 
tempting the home-maker to surrender the ways of 
her mother of preparing delicious, nourishing foods. 

“Publicity detrimental to home cooking is con- 
stantly being used by such associations as the hotel 
and restaurant associations, food product manufac- 
turers, etc., to discourage cooking at home. Drastic 
statements, such as The Art of Home Cooking Has 
Disappeared, Brides Cannot Prepare an Appetizing 
Meal, Only Our Mothers and Grandmothers Can 
Qualify in This Big Job of Home-Cooking appear 
from time to time in our daily papers. 





Ada Bessie Swann 


“With the above-named menaces gas companies 
cannot afford to be without Home Service Depart- 
ments under the direction of competent Home Eco- 
nomic women, to spread equally condemning propa- 
ganda against this habit of eating out and canned 
meals, by teaching the ease and joy of preparing 
nourishing and appetizing meals at home with gas. 

“Gas sales are increased by the interest stimulated 
and correct knowledge dispensed, of preparing and 
serving better cooked foods by easier and more effi- 
cient methods. 


Competition to Home Cooking Great 


“Competition to home cooking is great, but back 
deep in the heart of every woman and every home- 
maker is the inborn desire to cater to her loved ones, 
to prepare them attractive foods, nourishing foods, 
to furnish for them spiritual and mental stimula- 
tion and to create comfortable and restful dwelling 
places for them. 

“In a word, she wants to build healthy bodies, 
restful, peaceful homes and happy minds. 

“Teaching her the art of home management as 
it has become today, is a duty of the gas company, 
because by so doing it must reap for itself the profit 
of such service— 

“Profits in good-will. 

“Profits in increased gas consumption. 

“Profits in increased sales of gas heating equip- 
ment. 

“The attendance at any demonstration given by 
the various Home Service Departments of our gas 
companies is concrete proof that home-making m 
America is and will continue to be the back-bone 
of the country and the mission of American women. 

“No one has so much to gain from the industry 
of home-making as the utility company, and for that 
reason, the logical place for educational work, call 
it Home Service or Home Economics, should be 
centered in the gas company of any community. 


Fostering Public Good Will 


“The public good-will made and fostered through 
the work done by Home Service Departments is tre- 
mendous, reaching as it does thousands of women 
in a helpful way daily. It does more to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship than any other activity can 
possibly do. 

“It irons out the bad feelings, takes away suspicion, 
builds up a confidence among its women customers 
and places its friendship on the most intimate and 
personal basis. 

“What does the department do, what are its func- 
tions? 

“It is a Service to home-makers, through educa- 
tional methods, through personal contacts, lectures, 
demonstrations, classes in home management in- 
cluding marketing, food preparation, cooking and 
serving, diets and health, menu-planning, budgeting, 
clothing, laundrying, sewing, interior decorating. 

“Yes, we know our mothers got along without 
such a service, but today is different. Home-mak- 
ing through science and invention and freedom of 
womanhood for business and other professions has 
become a highly specialized profession itself. 


Homemakers Welcome Service 


“Home-makers seek to know these new and bet- 
ter methods. They are busy with their home duties 
and families, have limited budgets, so find neither 
the time or money to pursue the advanced knowl- 
edge taught in our schools and colleges on Home 
Management. 
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“Thus, they welcome and seek this-service through 
newspapers, magazines, civic centers, home service 
departments of gas companies, etc., in their com- 
munity. 

“The gas company has the most profit from this 
teaching, therefore, should be the one outstanding 
institution in its community from which all infor- 
mation pertaining to Home Management is dis- 
pensed. 

“No business ever succeeds in an unhealthy city 
or town—teach the home-makers how to build 
healthy bodies, comfortable homes, happy minds, 
then not only will the gas company prosper, but 
every other line of business in the town. 

“For—He profits Most who serves Best.” 


Real Sales Stimulation 


In his usual inimitable manner, Jacob B. Jones, 
superintendent and treasurer of the Bridgeton Gas 
Light Company, Bridgeton, N. J., tells below an ac- 
tual story of a plan for sales stimulation that really 
succeeded. It is a tale taken from the book of an- 
other utility, none the less applicable and instructive 
to the gas men. 

We agree with Mr. Jones in his contention that 
“the future of the American Gas Industry is only 
limited by selling good-will at a profit.” 


Jacob B. Jones’ Statement 


“Having faith in the future of the American gas 
industry is certainly most commendable on the part 
of everyone connected with it. 

“For therefore and thereby is held out promise 
that certain grocery bills, gasoline, and a few other 
necessary expenses, have a chance of being paid on 
time. 

“However, I seem to recall that somewhere it is 
written that ‘Faith without Works is Vain.’ 

'“The Commercial Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation has worked earnestly to develop the sales 
of gas. The men and women of this section have 
given freely of their time, and have attended the ses- 
sions—many times at a great personal sacrifice and 
without any reward—other than the reward which 
comes to us all—with the satisfaction we have when 
we are trying to help the other fellow. 

“At a certain period in the history of this coun- 
try, when the question of the resumption of specie 
payment of currency was being vigorously discussed 
on all sides, the question was definitely and finally 
decided by Secretary Sherman, who said: ‘The way 
to Resume is to Resume.’ 


The “Way to Stimulate Is to Stimulate” 


“To my mind, this is the very thing we have be- 
fore us in the gas industry—The way to Stimuate 
is to Stimulate. 

“Mr. Ismar Ginsberg, editor of The American Gas 
Journal, requested that this copy be in his hands by 
July 15th, and, having had some little newspaper ex- 
perience, I know that he has a tremendous job in 
getting out this daily Convention Number. 


“As a matter of record—this bit of copy is being 
written on the night of July 10th, the thermometer 
has been hitting around 90 ever since 10 o’clock this 
morning—and there does not seem to be any relief 
in sight. 

“This will all be passe when the Journal is pub- 
lished, but just now, it is an oppressive reality. 

“Since sleep is quite impossible, I am discharging 
my obligation to Mr. Ginsberg by writing this story 
and getting such personal comfort as I can by only 
wearing a well-known make of underwear—a three- 
word trade name that begins with -B and ends 
with D. 

“Somehow, in the old newspaper days, the story 
would crowd the pencil, under such working condi- 
tions—but tonight the ideas do not come. 

“But back somewhere there is a tapping, of some- 
one gently rapping, and, unlike Poe’s Raven, it seems 
to say Stimulation. 





SS a ee 
Jacob B. Jones 


Happiness 


“It was just one great big bunch of happiness— 
kids with their ukuleles, mothers with babies in their 
arms, quite a few fathers—and everybody happy— 
and they were riding in a trolley car. 

“It was not just an ordinary trolley car, it was 
a real family car—operated by one man who liked 
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his job. We have about twenty of them in the town 
and they give excellent service. 

“They have been slipping around the loop every 
twenty minutes, all of the evening—and there was 
my story and I did not know it. 

“That happens sometimes, opportunity stands be- 
fore us and we do not recognize it. 

“Three years ago this trolley road suspended oper- 
ations, and the company was going to take up its 
tracks. We had in town a fellow by the name of 
McPherson—who, strange as it may seem, was a 
funeral director, and a very good one—but he was 
also a live wire. 


A Trolley } Company Rejuvenated 


“As the people in Bridgeton liked the town so well, 
they declined to give McPherson any chance to prac- 
tice the fine art of embalming—he conceived the bril- 
liant idea of restoring life to the dead trolley com- 
pany. 

“To make a long story short—he did that very 
thing. The Cumberland Traction Company was 
formed, and we all took siock. It is our trolley road 
and it is paying dividends. 

“McPherson had to get riders to make it pay, 
and there were only so many riders in the town. He 
first sold the idea of the trolley to his men—and they 
sold it to the public. Twice each week the original 
advertisements on the car fronts are changed—and 
we wait now to see what McPherson is going to say 
next 

“Here is his advertisement in today’s 
News: 





Evening 


TROLLEY NEWS 
TAKE A COOLER 
(If it’s hot tonight) 
RIDE ALL THE EVENING FOR 7 
CENTS 

(Gas and Oil included) 
The Rules are simple; in fact, there aren’t 
any! You pay a fare on any local car any 
time after supper and stay on* The cars are 
“put to bed” at 10.30! Ukuleles and babies 
free. 
CUMBERLAND TRACTION COMPANY 

“And he made good! 

“These cars have been swinging around the loop 
all the evening. He lifted the people off the front 
porch, gathered some nickels for the trolley company 
and a wonderful lot of good-will for his company. 


Real Sales Stimulation 


“This being a true story, to my mind, is real sales 
stimulation. 

“Although a stockholder in the trolley road, I 
started out to write a gas story and I want to get 
back to it and stop. 

“The Commercial Section can plan campaigns, 
they can outline seasonal sales, and they are giving 
you in the gas industry the best that they know how, 
and after that it requires the best personal effort 
that you can give. 





“In New Jersey we have been more than fortu- 
nate in the work done by Miss Ada Bessie Swann, 
in the home economic service, for the Public Service 
Company. 

“Down in South Jersey, where I come from, we 
are basking in the light of Miss Swann’s reflected 
efforts—and that is a little bit selfish, too—but gas 
is gas—and whether sold in Oshkosh, Wisconsin,— 
or in Bridgeton, New Jersey,—it is not worth a nickel 
in the holder if you cannot sell it. 

“The future of the American gas industry is, in my 
judgment, only limited by selling good-will at a 
profit.” 


Industrial Gas 


How it originated, who was the first to suggest it, 
what company was the first to go into the field are 
not known. But what it is and what effect it has had 
and will have on the gas industry, are rather well 
appreciated and understood. 

Industrial gas is here! It has arrived in tlie true 
sense of the word. Further progress can and must 
be made and the degree to which the industrial field 
can be developed is limited only by the limitations 
of the gas man himself. 

There are many problems which are agitating the 
minds of gas men today; there are many plans and 
projects which he is called upon to study; there are 
many new undertakings which we recommend to 
him. But irrespective of what he does in these mat- 
ters, what steps he takes to secure other business 
for the gas industry—which, in no way, is to be de- 
precated—the real future of the gas business in this 
country is irrevocably and most intimately connected 
with the use of gas in industry. 

For gas is the fuel that possesses all the requisites, 
all the properties and characteristics, the technical, 
industrial, economic and commercial qualifications of 
the universal fuel. Other fuels may possess some of 
these requirements but manufactured central station 
gas is endowed with all of them and to a greater de- 
gree than any other combustible, be it a gas, liquid 
or solid. 


Universal Fuel of Industry 


The universal fuel of industry is the true name for 
gas. It took a long time before this idea crystallized 
in the mind of the gas man, but just because it took 
so long to develop, just so much stronger is that 
conviction now. It is a brave task that the gas in- 
dustry has before it, but it cannot and must not fal- 
ter. For there are, in reality, greater matters at stake 
than just the future development of gas. Gas has 
already appeared in the light of a benefactor to in- 
dustry, in compelling the introduction of greater effi- 
ciency and economy in heating operations. The task 
of the gas man is to teach industry better utilization 
of fuel, and in fulfilling that duty he will not only 
make his own industry but also render most exem- 
plary service to industry at large and to all civilized 
society. 
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Salesmanship, Utilization and Cost 


Better salesmanship, improved utilization and 
cheaper gas, are the three essential factors in the fu- 
ture development of the industrial gas business, ac- 
cording to E. G. deCoriolis, engineer of the industrial 


gas division of the Eastern Service Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Industrial gas must be sold and the industrial gas 
man, besides being a good engineer, must also pos- 
sess selling ability. The gas industry is now thor- 
oughly awakened to this prerequisite to success in 
the industrial field, as is testified by the numerous 
courses in industrial gas that have been arranged 
for in various colleges and universities through the 
auspices and with the aid and encouragement of the 
American Gas Association. 


Industrial gas equipment must be properly de- 
signed to be able to benefit from the thermal advan- 
tages inherent in gaseous fuel. No matter how effi- 
cient the fuel, it will not give good results in a 
poorly designed apparatus. 


Finally, the cost of gas must be such as to make 
it possible to stand competition with other indus- 
trial fuels. Rates and the cost of making the gas, 
are prime factors in determining the delivered cost 
of gas. Improvement in manufacturing process, and 
adequate rate structures, are required, according to 
Mr. deCoriolis, in order to render possible the ex- 
pected progress of industrial gas in the New Eng- 
land field. 

We are glad to publish his statement below in 
which these important matters are discussed. 


E. G, de Coriolis’ Statement 


“The following statement as to the factors that are 
working in the industrial gas field must be read in 
the light of conditions in New England. This is the 
field with which I am familiar. How far they may 
apply to other sections of the country must be left 
to the judgment of others. 

“Broadly speaking, the cost of solid fuels in New 
England is comparatively high. This is owing to 
a total lack of indigenous fuels and a high cost 
of transportation for fuels originating in Pennsy]l- 
vania and West Virginia. It follows, therefore, that 
gas made from such raw materials is necessarily 
high in the first cost. Oil, on the other hand, is ob- 
tainable on the seaboard at prices which compare 
favorably with other sections, except those in the 
immediate vicinity of oil fields. Notwithstanding 
the oft predicted meteoric rise in the price of fue! 
oil, the fact remains that it still is, and probably will 
be for some time to come, the cheapest industrial 
fuel in New England. How does this affect the de- 
velopment of industrial gas in this territory? 


Oil and Gas 


“At present prices the comparison between gas 
and oil on a B.t.u, basis is, roughly, a 3 to 1 ratio. 
In any large application where it is possible to burn 
the oil in a suitable combustion chamber, the ulti- 
mate cost of the thermal operation will be found to 








I have seen 
some large oil-fired heat-treating furnaces which 
were controlled with as much ease as any gas-fired 
furnace and turning out a product passing the most 


be in approximately the same ratio. 


rigid inspection. Oil would have to more than dou- 
ble in present cost before gas could be economically 
substituted in these furnaces. 

“At the opposite extreme are to be found the 
small but delicate heat applications where the cost of 
the fuel bears but a small proportion to the value 
of the ultimate product. In this field we find the 
electrically heated unit making rapid progress and 
displacing equipment which was originally gas fired. 
Between these two lies the field for the development 
of industrial gas in New England. Success will de- 
pend largely upon one or all of three factors: (1) 
Better salesmanship, (2) Improved utilization, (3) 
Cheaper gas. 

“Gas companies are becoming more alive to the 
necessity of selling their product to industry. It is 
significant that for the past three years the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has held a short 








































































E. G. de Coriolis 


course known as the “Industrial Gas Class” and the 
large attendance has been made up mostly of New 
England men. This has been followed by the for- 
mation of the New England Industrial Gas Associa- 
tion, which is the first regional association of its kind 
in the country. This is a good beginning which 
promises well for the future. 


Improved Utilization 


“The importance of the second factor can hardly 
be overestimated. That we are woefully lacking in 
suitable and highly efficient gas equipment is unfor- 
tunately a too well accepted fact. When it is pos- 
sible for an electric furnace of the same hearth di- 
mensions and of equal output to turn out cheaper 
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work than a gas furnace, notwithstanding a deliv- 
ered cost per electric B.t.u. four times greater, the 
situation becomes decidedly disturbing. When, how- 
ever, metal melting in a gas furnace is so wasteful 
that the metal loss alone is greater than the total 
cost of the whole operation in an electric furnace, 
the situation becomes alarming. It calls for action, 
immediate and definite. There is no agency existing 
at present that can solve this problem. It must be 
created. 


Cheaper Gas 


“The delivered cost of gas in New England re- 
mains high for two reasons, high fuel cost and in- 
adequate rates. Management is pretty well alive to 
the necessity of a more equitable rate system that 
would permit the sale of cheaper industrial gas. 
There are, however, many obstacles in the way 
which can only be removed in the course of time. 
The problem would be simplified if rate revision 
could be brought about conjointly with a lowering of 
the cost of gas in the holder. Improvements in 
present methods of manufacture do not seem to hold 
great promise in this direction. It is difficult to 
conceive of any changes in high temperature car- 
bonization which would materially lower the cost 
of making coal gas. Low temperature processes are 
out of the question since their chief aim is the pro- 
duction of a better solid fuel with an inherently low 
yield of gas. The production of cheaper carburetted 
blue gas is offset by an increasing cost of gas oil 
The use of soft coal as generator fuel, coupled with 
ether means for increasing the thermal efficiericy of 
the water gas set, valuable as such improvements 
are, can hardly be expected to bring about any radi- 
cal lowering in the cost of carburetted gas. 

“Their answer to this question would seem to lie 
in the production of a high B.t.u. gas from soft coal 
by hydrogenation. As a laboratory demonstration 
the thing has already been done. To develop this 
into a commercial process will require extensive re- 
search and development. 

“To sum up the situation, industrial gas in New 
England will increase in the measure in which bet- 
ter salesmanship is applied to the development of 
those uses for which gas can be economically applied 
at present. Ultimate development will depend upon 
the production of first-class equipment which in turn 
must be the result of intensive research. Similarly 
research must be applied to the manufacturing end 
of the industry, with a view to developing new 
processes of gasification to full scale commercial 
practice.” 


A Declaration of Policy 


It is idle to disguise the fact that there is business 
rivalry between gas and electricity as industrial fuel. 
In the past, there has been a certain degree of com- 
petition between gas and electricity in the power field, 
but the latter form of energy possesses so many ad- 
vantages as a power-producing medium that it would 
hardly be wise, and neither would it benefit anyone 
concerned to advocate the use of gas in its place 
for that purpose. 


In similar manner gas possesses certain advan- 
tages which clearly mark it out as the supreme heat- 
ing agent. That it has not made greater progress 
and in certain fields, as great progress as electricity, 
is due to no fault of the fuel. Rather is the cause 
to be laid at the door of the gas man and his inertia, 
his inability in the past to see the potentialities of 
gaseous fuel and to take the necessary steps to cre- 
ate conditions wherein it could replace other less 
efficient, although superficially cheaper, fuels. Elec- 
tricity seized the opportunity, developed appliances, 
and got the business that rightly belonged to gas. 

One special condition affects this situation. A 
good many companies are combination companies 
and there is generally a close relationship between 
gas and electricity. It would thus appear advisable, 
as J. H. Gumz, industrial gas engineer, Pacific Gas 
& Elec. Co., San Francisco, Cal., suggests, that a 
“declaration of policy be made”. 

We are glad to publish Mr. Gumz’s statement be- 
low, in which there are also discussed the important 
matters of research and publicity. 


J. H. Gumz’ Statement 


“To my mind it seems inexplicable that an indus- 
try such as the gas industry, with quite as great 
capital investments as in the electrical, should have 
to struggle in order to do after a meagre fashion 





J. H. Gumz 


what is done without difficulty by the electrical in- 
dustry. This holds true all along the line, in re- 
search, publicity, selling, etc. For instance, take 
the matter of publicity, the number of electrical jour- 
nals as compared to those devoted to gas. Another 
phase is publicity regarding new installations. 
Should a moderate sized electrical heat treating fur- 
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nace be installed in a plant it is heralded in all kinds 
of publications other than those applying strictly 
to the industry. On the other hand, if a gas in- 
stallation several times larger is made, the odds are 
that mention of it will not even appear in the gas 


journals. 
Hard to Explain 

“Why this should be I am at a loss to explain, but 
that it is a condition that must be remedied before 
the publicity plan of the American Gas Association 
will be effective to the maximum goes without say- 
ing. Possibly it is due to the old conservative feel- 
ing among gas men, or perhaps I should say mod- 
esty. If only we could all become so enthusiastic 
about our business as to, figuratively speaking, shout 
about it from the house-tops. Ordinarily, the feel- 
ing that a job has been well done is reward enough 
for us. But unless we become impatient for imme- 
diate results I feel that the national advertising cam- 
paign of the A. G. A. is a step in the right direction 
and one that should become greater from year to 
year. It must also be remembered that to bring 
maximum results the education of the general public 
is necessary and the plan as it develops should pro- 
vide for that. 

“It would seem that one thing the gas industry 
has lacked has been a means whereby research work 
could be carried on. Such work as has been done 
has been by appliance manufacturers who could ill 
afford it. When the time comes, and I believe it is 
not far away, that gas companies contribute toa 
general fund for research work, the growth of the 
industrial use of gas will proceed at a greater in- 
creasing rate. As long as someone else is putting 
up the money it is hard to convince one’s self that 
he should also contribute. 


Research and Publicity Keynotes 

“Research and publicity are the keynotes on which 

’ the future of the industrial utilization of gas de- 
pends. When we know how to do a thing and can 
give it the required publicity it is a comparatively 
easy problem to sell the consumer. A high-class 
sales personnel can be quite readily obtained if the 
remuneration is sufficiently attractive. 

“One other point which is of utmost importance 
and which will have a great bearing on the future 
of the industry lies in a declaration of policy. With 
increasing frequency one hears of electricity being 
substituted for gas, quite seldom is some other fuel 
replaced. This is because the industrial gas instal- 
lation is most often the best prospect for the elec- 
trical appliance salesman. Naturally he tackles that 
job which presents the smallest comparative oper- 
ating cost ratio between electricity and the fuel 
being used. Consolidations and mergers have so 
combined the utilities of the country that in most 
cases the gas and electric utilities in a city are under 
the same management and financial structure. Ob- 
viously the company and thereby the securities 
holders are not benefited if the policy of the man- 
agement calls for the replacement of one of the 
commodities it sells with the other. It is merely 
taking money out of one pocket and placing it in 
another. 

“In general, the growth of the gas industry has 
been so sound and it is so ably managed that I have 


not the slightest doubt as to its future. From year 
to year it will become bigger and better and we 
will have continued reason to be proud of our affil- 
iations with it.” 
Bright Future for Industrial Gas 

Gas men are sold on industrial gas. And they 
have every reason to be. It is the one fuel that 
meets best all the requirements of the universal fuel. 
We are in accord with J. P. Leinroth, general in- 
dustrial fuel representative, Public Service Elec. & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., that “at no time in the his- 
tory of the gas industry has the future for indus- 
trial gas looked so bright.” 

J. P. Leinroth’s Statement 

“At no time in the history of the gas industry 
has the future for industrial gas looked so bright. 
The general economic industrial tendencies of today 
are hastening the use of gas on a larger scale in in- 
dustry, due to its many advantages. The present 
age is calling for more rigid specifications, better 
sanitary and health conditions and more universal 


J. P. Leinroth 


use of automatic machinery. These conditions are 
met by gas better than any other fuel. The large 
economic waste due to the burning of raw fuels 
is becoming more and more recognized and the fact 
that gas is scientifically and economically correct is 
becoming better understood. There is also an im- 
pending scarcity of oil admitted on all sides and it 
is reflected in the appointment of the Oil Reserva- 
tion Board by President Coolidge. This will, no 
doubt, mean a necessary higher price for oil. Con- 
trasted to this will be a lowering price of gas to a 
more efficient means of manufacture and more eco- 
nomic gas standards.” 





